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Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church mu- 
sic. 


The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty has 
national recognition. 


For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, 


Dean. 




















AZ WZ Heman Music 


CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN Over 30 TTBB choruses equally de- 


sirable for the beginning senior high glee club or for the mature group. Settings 
are in Unison, Two-, Three-, or Four-part. A good variety of content. 


60 Cents 
SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN Here's the perfect book for 


that Junior High School glee club. 32 grand numbers arranged for unchanged, 
changing, and changed voices in unison, two,- three,- and four-parts. Even 
the changing voices get a chance! 60 Cents 


SINGABLE SONGS FOR MALE VOICES First, Second and 


Third Groups. If you're looking for TTBB arrangements that your men, young 
and old, love to sing, you couldn't do better than to give them these books. 


Each book, 25 Cents 


PARADE AND AFTERGLOW OF BARBERSHOP HAR- 
MONIES Just for the fun of it try some of these numbers. Most of them 


are brand new, and every one is ‘a natural’. Excellent for quartet or chorus 
singing. 75 Cents 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Must 


434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 

















Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Addr resident's Office: 
HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Bivd Houston, Texas 


Sia Sanatinad 


by 
HAYDN - MOZART - BEETHOVEN 
Arranged and Edited by 
Bernice Frost 
This volume every teacher should own. 


The selections have been carefully made, with the Student’s interest 
and enjoyment as well as his advancement in music education con- 
stantly kept in mind. Clarity of printing and engraving as well 


as attention to editorial detail makes this ideal teaching material. 


No. 8044 Price $1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YOFK 18, N. Y. 



















ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 
Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Diploma in Opera Performance 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


For catalog or further information write 


7801 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
They must be legibly handwritten or 
typed. SM goes to press on the 15th 
and is released the Ist of the month 
following. Items received after the 
15th will appear in the succeeding 
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current interest. 

Articles 

Articles and feature material should 
be well organized and in typewritten 
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of author is preferred with first sub- 
missions. 
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test of musicality 


by E. Thayer Gaston, Ph.D. 


NOW ON PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
@ EASIER TO GIVE @ ELIMINATES MANY ERRORS 


The new recorded edition of this classroom aid is now 


available. Not only does the recording of this accepted test 
simplify administration of the test, but also, more precise 
knowledge of the student’s musical ability and potentiality 









is available. This new recorded test is up-to-date, keeping 
pace with progress in modern music education today. 
A scoring mask makes grading simple and rapid. You 
will be impressed by the validity of the test’s objective 
evaluation of student aptitudes and attitudes. 


Fill out and mail the convenient coupon below for 


your free descriptive folder ‘‘A PROSPECTUS ON 
TEST OF MUSICALITY”. 


@eeeeeeee#eee#eee#eeseeéeseeee 
STREEP MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 000 

913-15 GRAND AVENUE _ KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
Sirs: 

Please send a free copy of A PROSPECTUS ON TEST OF 
MUSICALITY to: 

Name____ 
School_ 
Address 


City. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


“Thank you so much for copy of the 
magazine with Ruth MacDonald’s fine 
article in it! (Debussy . . . Champion 
of Impression—November Issue.) I had 
asked her to be sure to send it to me 

. I have a friend, a lovely singer in 
Abilene, whom I think will enjoy the 
generous offer of your Christmas 
special! 

“You are doing our community a 
great service. Have heard such won- 
derful compliments on your magazine. 
Good luck!”—Grace Marie Bridgman, 
327 West Summit, San Antonio. 





John Seagle Writes 

“Your card reminding me of a NATS 
get-together suddenly made me home- 
sick for San Antonio and all the fine 
people there that make up the musical 
fraternity. I have attended one meet- 
ing of the NATS, held recently at 
Greensboro College near here. 

“I am artistic director and head of 
Voice Department at the Carolina 
Opera School, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The school is connected with the Grass 
Roots Opera Company and gives those 
students who are qualified opportuni- 
ties to appear in public performances 
and earn at least a part of their keep. 
So far, the group has presented Cosi 
Fan Tutte eleven times and Traviata 
three times. All the performances are 
in English and are given for the most 
part in high schools: a matinee for the 
school children and an evening one for 
adults. North Carolina is a good state 
for such an enterprise, as the towns 
are close to each other and most of 
them are of pretty good size. 

“My fellow teachers here are Robert 
Bird, who at one time was stage direc- 
tor for the Fort Worth Opera Com- 
pany; and Mrs. Estele Rucker, mother- 
in-law of the Vice-President. Mrs. 
Rucker is a fine accompanist and coach, 
and once was accompanist for Helen 
Traubel. The school is sponsored by 
A. J. Fletcher, who is the National 
Chairman for opera of the Federation 
of Music and who will give the princi- 
pal talk at this year’s annual banquet 
at the Convention in Chicago.”—John 
Seagle, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





New Southwest Star 

“I went over last Saturday to hear 
William Shriner in opera in Dallas. Did 
you hear him in San Antonio? I was 
surprised . .. he has developed so 
and rounded out his singing. Do you 
remember him at Baylor? He has some 
40 concerts booked with Civic Music 
after Christmas. His wife, Billie, is an 
understudy in opera and sang in the 
chorus. 

“John Rosenfield said of him in the 
Dallas Morning News: ‘From the young 
artists auditions of the Dallas Civic 
Federation, the Dealy prizes and Bay- 
lor University faculty came William 


Continued on page Q) 
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VOLKWEIN’S 


STANDARD CLASSICS 


FOR 


Woodwind and Brass Ensembles 








WATCHMAN’S SONG - 
(From Lyric Pieces, Op. 12, No.3... . «. &E. Grieg 


For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets)——Trombons 
Baritone (or 2nd Trombone 


oe Me Ci lc lll tl ltl ltl tl tlle OU 


PRELUDE - (Op. 28, No. 20) 

ANDANTINO - (From Ballad No. 2, Op. 38) . . . F. Chopin 
Two Short Pieces for 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornet 
Trombone - Baritone (or 2nd Trombone 


Complete with Score . . SS eee ae ae ee oe 
LAST WALTZ - (Op. 127, No. 3) F. Schubert 


For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets) - French Horn 
Trombone - Baritone (or 2nd Trombone 


Complete with Score... , 2 = « 6 6 « ae 
THE STRANGER - (Op. 68, No. 29) 


For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets) - French Horn 


R. Schumann 


Trombone - Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) - Tuba 
Complete with Score . . . oF oe «6 ~~ ee 
CHANSON TRISTE - (Op. 40, No. 2) P. Tschaikowsky 
For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets) - Trombone 
Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) 
NO eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FUGHETTA : : , ; : . : ; ; J. S. Bach 
For Flute - Oboe - B Flat Clarinet - Bassoon 
Complete with Score... ce. ce! a 


MINUET - (From Piano Sonata, age 22) 
For Flute - Oboe - B Flat Clarinet - Bassoon 
EN ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ere | 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO - 


(From Piano Sonatina, Op. 55, No. 3) . . . . F. Kuhlau 
For Flute - Oboe - B Fiat Clarinet - Bassoon 
NT SS Se ae ee ee eee 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS - 
(Op. 62, No. 4) F. Mendelssohn 


For Flute - Oboe - B Flat Clarinet - Bassoon French Horn 
Complete with Score . . . fae “ee “sae 


NORWEGIAN DANCE - (Op. 47, No. 28) . . . . E. Grieg 
For Flute - Oboe - B Flat Clarinet - Bassoon - French Horn 
TE EE eee ee ee ee 


L. van Beethoven 


Examine copies at your dealers or send direct. 


Band Directors: Send for Volkwein Free Conductor Parts. 





PUBLISHED BY 


Volkwein Bros., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“Ring Out the Thousand Wars of Old, Ring in the Thousand Years of Peace...” 


WHEN YOU LISTEN TO BELLS 


(Editorial) 


Every year at midnight preceding 
January 1st, the ringing of thousands 
upon thousands of bells joins the 
shouts and whistles and confusion that 
invariably bid farewell to the old year 
and welcome in the new. Sometimes 
there is so much noise beating against 
the ear that the clear, penetrating toll 
of the bell is the only note recognizable 
among the rest. 


So it has been down through the 
years of man... In the roar of street 
traffic, in the rush of a train, in the 
violence of a storm at sea, the voice 
of the bell remains supreme, riding 
the crest of all other sounds, to signal, 
to warn, to save, or to convey other 
messages, some nearly as ageless as 
time. 


Although the American immediately 
thinks of the Liberty Bell when con- 
fronted with the bell on national and 
state occasions, bells know no particu- 
lar nationality or creed. They belong 
to every nation. To the well-known 
phrase, ‘‘Music is an international lan- 
guage,” we might add: The bells are 
the insignia of that language—for cer- 
tainly, on every important international 
occasion, it is the bell which heralds 
its beginning and its end. 


Our Liberty Bell, which was import- 
ed from England and recast in Phila- 
delphia, after being cracked (the re- 
casting altered its tone quality) weighs 
only 1,500 pounds, It is great for its 
significance in relation to our freedom 
rather than for size. 

The greatest and largest bell in all 
Europe was cast in Erfurt, Germany 
in 1497. It weighs 39,000 pounds. 


But topping that by far in size is 
the Great Bell of Moscow, which was 
cast at the order of Queen Anne in 
1653—a_ historical event attended by 
nobles of the great empires of the 
world. The bell weighs 440,000 pounds. 
In 1837, Czar Nicholas ordered it out 
of the pit and mounted on a pedestal 
and consecrated as a chapel. 


Other notable bells are in Vienna 
and Olmutz, which has a 400,000-pound 
bell cast in the last century. Every 
country in Europe has many great bells 
with the exception of France, who re- 
linquished her bells for cannon. How- 
ever, Notre Dame in Paris retains its 
famed 30,000 pound bell, which was 
cust in 1680. 


China, which has been first in many 
things, gave birth to the first Big Bell. 
In fact, the Chinese are celebrated for 
bells and gongs. They have many fine 
specimens of casting, which do not 


3 


swing as our bells, nor are they pro- 
vided with a clapper. They are struck 
instead with a wooden mallet on the 
outside. One colossal bell at Peking 
is 12% feet high and thirteen feet in 
diameter. It is superior in workman- 
ship and replete with inscriptions and 
ornamentations. 

Historians do not seem to agree as 
to when the first bell was made. There 
is record of an Emperor Hoang-Ti’s 
having commissioned a set of bells in 
2697 B.C., to be used as the official 
standard of pitch. The 28th chapter of 
the Book of Exodus records that the 
“hem of Aaron’s robe was to have pom- 
granate and blue and purple and scar- 
let and bells of gold between them and 
vound about.” 

Everyone knows that the ringing of 
bells is synonymous with the call to 
worship. Surely the towers of churches 
“lift up the eye,” but their bells “lift 
up the heart.” It is believed that the 
first bells in this respect were used 
when the disciples put their staff in 


(Continued on page 29) 





RING, HAPPY BELLS 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more 

Ring out the fued of rich and poor, 

ting in redress to all mankind. 

Ring in the valiant man and free 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land... 

Ring in the Christ that is to be! 
—Alfred Tennyson 
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One of the most well known and most 
colorful musical organizations in the 
State of Texas is the popular Cowboy 
Band of Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, which has traveled widely 
throughout the Southwest and other 
points of the United States. Perhaps 
not so well known, but certainly as 
smooth in performance is the Hardin- 
Simmons Acappella Choir, which has 
traveled extensively in the Midwest 
in addition to regular annual tours of 
the State, and is scheduled to make 
an appearance in Florida in the Spring. 


The Acappella Choir, pictured on 
the front cover of this issue, is di- 
rected by Professor Euell Porter who 


is a graduate of Hardin-Simmons and 
holds the Master of Music Degree from 
the University of Texas. 


Euell Porter has studied choral di- 
recting for the past four summers 
with Dr. John Finley Williamson. He 
is a past-president of the Texas Music 
Educators Association, and for the past 
three years has held the office of vice- 
president and head of the Vocal Divi- 
sion for this Association. He is also 
an active member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing and re- 
cently accepted an invitation from this 
Association for the appearance of his 
Acappella Choir at their Annual Re- 
gional Convention to be held in Dallas 
February 25-26. The Choir is now 
rated as one of the top college choirs 
of Texas. 


Objectives of instruction in the 
School of Music and Fine Arts at 
Hardin-Simmons University are the 
preparation of professional performers, 
capable teachers and directors, and 
intelligent consumers of music. In these 
respects, Hardin-Simmons has long 
since become well known. Its academic 
standards are equally well recognized, 
as is evidenced by the accrediting agen- 
cies to which it belongs. 


Thirteen teachers with credentials of 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees, rep- 
resenting many American colleges and 
universities, serve on the School of 
Music Staff. Dean of the School of 
Music is Edwin Young, who has held 
this position for the past 17 years. 
Pianist, organist and composer, he has 
played in numerous American cities 
and in Australia, Canada, and England. 
He holds degrees from both the Ameri- 
can Conservatory and from Eastman 
School of Music. He has had private 
study with Tobias Matthay and York 
Bowen of London. 


Other staff members include Marion 
B. McClure, director of the Cowboy and 
Cowgirl Bands; Talmage (Jack) Dean, 
professor of organ and theory; Dale 
Schoonover, professor of instrumental 
music; Nena Williams, former assistant 
director of the Westminster Choir, and 
Delbert Bowles, Westminster graduate, 
voice; Thurman Morrison, professor of 
piano; Dr. Herbert Preston, director 
of the University orchestra; Evelyn 
Edmonds and Mrs. Jack Glover, instruc- 
tors in piano; Bryce Jordan, professor 
of music education; and Mrs. Dub Woo- 
ten, accompanist. 


Dr. John Finley Williamson, presi- 
dent of the Westminster College and 
conductor of the world-famous West- 
minster Choir, has served as Guest 
Professor during the past four seasons. 
Dr. Williamson’s Choral Clinics have 
attracted many singers and choral di- 
rectors from Texas and other south- 
western states. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 
Grace White, Representative and Editor 


Ir] Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Dear Southwestern: The big news of 
the Guild this month is about its 
founders, Dr. and Mrs. Irl Allison. The 
Allisons have decided to go to New 
York in May and take charge of the 
auditions there, remain north for 
several months, and return to Texas in 
cool weather. New York auditions will 
be held in the glamourous new Carl 
Fischer building on 57th Street this 
year. 

The long pull begins this month— 
from January to June. It is easier to 
decide now on what pupils will do in 
auditions, and to send in enrollments 
calmly, rather than to delay it and 
have a last-minute panic. 


Richard McClanahan is giving five 
sessions at Steinway Hall on “Approach 
to the Piano”—a course especially de- 
signed for busy teachers to enable 
them to “keep up their technic” on 
about twenty minutes of practice a day. 
(Don’t let any pupil hear of this!) Mr. 
McClanahan is head of the faculty at 
Riverdale School of Music in New 
York. 

Iyrne Starikoff, faculty member of 
the Guild, appeared at the American 
Society of European Chemists and 


Pharmacists at the Diamond Jubilee of 
the American Chemical Society, and 
gave a recital at New Hampton, N.H.., 
before members of the American As- 
sociation for Advancement of Sciences. 

Alfred Mirovitch has many new 
publications coming out with Leeds of 
New York and Elkan-Vogel of Phila- 
delphia. 

Edward Mullady may be only sixteen, 
but this pupil of New York’s famed 
Ernesto Berumen played like a veteran 
when presented by the American 
Woman’s Association at the fashionable 
Barclay Hotel. Mullady is booked to 
play at the McIntosh Music School] on 
Long Island and at the Cornell Medical 
Center. He is also to make club ap- 
pearances at Nutley, N.J. and Nyack, 
N.Y., and will be on the Young Artists 
Series of station WNYC of New York. 

Marienka Michna’s recital brought 
out the Etudes and Polkas of Bohuslav 
Martinu, the living Czeh composer, 
whose work is being played much this 
season because of its freshness and 
lively rhythms. Miss Michna showed 
a rare combination in her playing— 
authority without arrogance, poetic’ ap- 
peal without loss of clarity. Gerald 
and Wilfred Beal gave the premiere 


New York, N 


527 W. 121st St., 


of Martinu’s double violin concerto with 
the Dallas Symphony last January, and 
this fall presented the work with New 
York’s beloved “Little Orchestra” where 
the work had a reception that could be 
called an ovation. 

The San Diego Union has a column 
on the accomplishments of Milo Van 
Voris, Guild award winner 18 years of 
age. Milo has recently played with the 
Youth Symphony at Redlands Bowl and 
for the State Convention of MTNA. 
Also, for the Western-States Conven- 
tion of MTNA in Portland. His piano 
training has been with Paul Clarke 
Stauffer. 

Marie Margetson Reflects 

Marie Margetson has long been a 
member of the Guild with some fine 
diploma winners to her credit. A little 
shy, she needs to be urged to speak 
but when she does, there is a wealth 
of original thoughts expressed, 

“Music is a liberator,” she said, 
musingly. “Music is an accelerator to 
morale. It has within itself the 
elements of healing, for it gives mental 
and physical freedom. 

“Music is the only universal lan 
guage—the language of the soul. Was 


basic 
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National 


Piano Teachers } 


Pupils Who Benefit Most 


study with members of the 


[ 














Good teachers decide this January what each pupil is capable of doing 


in the spring auditions. Guild members who study the syllabus, assign 


work, enroll their classes 


NOW 


are the ones whose pupils make the greatest progress. 


New members join now and carry out this achievement. 


Irl Allison, M. A., Mus.D., Founder-President 
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Fine tone and action at a 
remarkably low price. 17 
nickel plated keys, 

6 rings, decorative nickel 
plated metal parts. See your 
dealer or write for catalog! 


No. 300 — 


119" 


Complete Outfit 
with Fed. Excise Tax 


Case, swab, lyre 
and cork grease 
all included! 


LaMonte 
is a 
subsidiary 
of 
MARTIN FRERES 
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AND 


Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y 
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I wonder if it could be said that 
there are three stages of learning to 
play a musical instrument. Perhaps 
there are more, perhaps these three 
could be divided into many other stages, 
but for the purpose of discussion let 
us set them up this way: 

Stage I the purely mechanical 
process of learning to produce a sound 
on the instrument, and the learning of 
the fingerings associated with the notes 
yn the printed page and their duration. 

Stage II... the learning of articu- 
lations, dynamics, agogics, and all of 
the marks on the printed page which 
modify the notes themselves and indi- 
cate the manner in which they are to 
be played. 

Stage III the putting into the 
music the things which cannot be indi- 
cated on the printed page, such as 
rubato, use or absence of vibrato, sub- 
tle nuance, and phrasing in the larger 
sense. These are only samples, and do 
net inelude nearly all of the things 
which cannot be indicated by symbols. 

My experience in judging contests 
and festivals over a period of years 
convinces me that most of our high 
school players never get beyond Stage 
I. My experience in dealing with high 
schoo! graduates who come to us as 
freshmen in college bears this out to 
a large extent. 

In audition after audition, the stu- 
dent plays with a fairly good vocabu- 
lary of the Stage I elements, but with 
littie or no understanding or appre- 
ciation of the elements of Stage II. 
Perhaps 10 or 15 per cent demonstrate 
en awareness of the problems of Stage 
II, with varying ability to do some- 
thing about them, but the percentage 
of students who have any experience 
with Stage III would be less than 
one per cent! 

Now let us see if we can determine 
why this should be so. I will grant 
that probably the elements of Stage 
III demand an inherent musicianship 
or at least what we would call a natu- 
ral “feel” for music, although some 
psychologists question whether there 
is such a thing. Even so, the elements 
of Stage I and Stage II have to be 
mastered in order to allow one the 
freedom to put to use the elements of 
Stage III, whether they be acquired 
or inherent. Why, then, do so few stu- 
dents get beyond Stage I? 

Personally, I believe it, is because 


FORWARD 
WITH 


BANUSMEN 


By Donald I. Moore 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


no demand is made that they progress 
further. As soon as they are able to 
fulfill the requirements of Stage I... 
the ability to produce the correct note 
in response to a symbol on the page 
they are rushed into the band, 
put in uniform, and presto! they are 
musicians. It is then hoped that by 
association and generalized instruction 
in rehearsal, they will pick up the in- 
formation needed in Stage II. 

Unfortunately, most of them do not. 
In bands where the director has the 
opportunity to check on his players 
individually from time to time, these 
flaws are probably less noticeable than 
in those where all the rehearsing is 
done en masse. But I am convinced 
that directors watch for errors in notes 

. sharps, flats, time values and so 
forth .. . and tend to ignore the 
errors in articulations, dynamics, ago- 
gics, etc. This must be so, because 
such a large percentage of the players 
I audition as freshmen do not even 
notice these markings until called to 
their attention. 

As a judge, I suppose I write the 
word “articulation” more than any 
other musical term used in criticism. 
Faulty articulation results in uneven 
rhythm, blurs in intonation, and gen- 
eral muddiness that is often dismissed 
under other headings. Cleanliness of 
articulation is such a rare thing to 
hear in a band contest that it always 
cails forth words of high praise from 
this particular judge. I believe also 
that this is why so many players seem 
not to have what we call a “rhythmic 
sense,” for rhythm is inescapably tied 
up with articulation when it comes to 
playing a wind instrument. (The same 
could be said of drumming, of course, 
for correct sticking is correct articu- 
lating.) 

In the matter of dynamics, most 
young players know only “loud” and 
“soft,” with no appreciation of the 
many fine graduations between these 
two extremes. Similarly, the. relation 
of an accent to what precedes and fol- 
lows it is usually overlooked, an accent 
mark meaning merely to “hit it hard.” 

In the same category could be placed 
the measuring and the destination of 
a crescendo. To most students it just 
means “to swell,” and little attention 
is paid from what to what. Bill Revelli 
has a good phrase to describe the limi- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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RHYTHM VERSUS TIME 


By Florence Fender Binkley 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR | 


Chairman of the Junior Piano Forum for MTNA Convention 1950-52, Mrs. 
Binkley was chosen for WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC in 1948 because of outstanding 
contribution to music teaching. She is the originator of “A Learning Music Pro- 


gram,’ 


including two Method Books, “Tone Tune Technic” and five supplementary 


books. Also Fourteen Drills with Cards for teaching reading—all published by 
Mills Music, Inc. She resides in Oklahoma City. 


An associate teacher with Guy Maier in Chicago, Asheville and Atlanta for 
five years, Mrs. Binkley is presently Adjudicator for National Guild of Piano 


Teachers. Of 
teachers.” 


her work, Guy 


The subject of Rhythm and Time are 
so intermixed by most teachers and 
students that usually no distinction is 
made between these two entirely dif- 
ferent words used in music. By many, 
the two words are regarded as being 
synonymous. No differentiation is 
made between the two words; no line 
of demarcation is drawn. Is it not easy, 
therefore, to understand why so many 
students play in Time, but out of 
Rhythm? 

It is my purpose to “un-mix” or di- 
vorce the two words, to define them 
as clearly as possible, then try to clear 
up some of the confusion surrounding 
their meaning and offer some practical 
help to improve the Rhythm of our 
students. 

What is Rhythm? First, let us think 
of a phrase of music without the 
Melody or Harmony. This will be dif- 
ficult to do, since the three elements, 
Melody, Rhythm and Harmony are 
so closely associated that we scarcely 
ever think of one without the others. 


It would be difficult to think of a 
boy running the half yard race without 
thinking about the boy, his grace, and 





STUDENT OF PROMINENT 
OMTA TEACHER 
Miss Elvina Truman, talented pupil 
of Mrs. Helen Ringo, instructor of piano 
at the University of Tulsa, has per- 
formed this year in several musical 
programs. 
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Maier has said, “She is a superb teacher for 


the grin on his face when he is pre- 
sented the trophy! But, after all, it 
is the running which is important. 

Considered apart from Melody and 
Harmony, Rhythm may be thought of 
as a “going towards.” It may be a 
walking, dancing, a skipping, hasten- 
ing, loitering, turning, retracing, paus- 
ing, leaping. Its ever changing mo- 
tion can be of endless variety. Rhythm 
is the behavior of the tones; it is the 
product of the imagination which is 
measured by Time. 

Music is an Art in Time. It is a 
Panorama of shifting, moving sounds. 
It is a moving picture of tones. Rhythm 
is the factor determining the method 
or way which the going, progressive, 
forward movement of the tonal picture 
is conducted. The amount of Time con- 
sumed in the unfolding of this musical 
picture of panorama is divided in the 
same orderly and regulated fashion as 
are all other operations and activities 
of the universe. 


We have time division units of year, 
month, week and day—of hour, minute, 


and second. We have time units in 
Music — phrase, measure, beats and 
their subdivisions. The division of 
Time into regular units of uniform 


length is called a beat. Grouping of 
beats produces a Measure. The Meas- 
ure is the beginning of actual Rhy- 
thmic distinction. The Measure is the 
never changing, steady mold or form 
which holds the rhythmic movement 
in check and directs the time division 
of its motion. 


Tempo governs the rapidity with 
which the rhythmic movement is to be 
executed in Time. Tempos are de- 
scribed as being very slow, slow, mod- 
erate, fast and very fast. Tempos usual- 
ly denote the character of the entire 
piece or part, rather than the speed of 
the phrases. The ordinary, moderate 
Tempo generally corresponds to our 
heart-beat (hence the word, “beat’’) 
which is about 72 per minute. In nota- 
tion, this beat may be described or 
represented as a quarter note. 

Now from the foregoing analysis, 


(Continued on page 30) 








YOU can build o for better 


horn section in your school 
band or orchestra if you'll 


follow the modern swing to 


ZALZ 
FRENCH 


Progressive music 


educators 


ER Bp 
HORNS 


from coast to 


coast agree on the swing to Zalzer Bb French 


horns. It’s a practical 
training beginners int 


Siastic performers. Rec« 


ind successful means of 
competent and enthu- 
rds show that there has 


been steady improvement in the musical per- 


formance of 


every 0 


rganization where the 


change to Zalzer Bb French horns has been 


made. Here are some « 


1 The ZALZER Bb 
Horn is easier blow- 
ing, more responsive, 
more comfortable to 
play than the F Horn. 


2 The beginner more 
quickly develops a 
good embouchure on 
Bb Horn and more eas- 
ily maintains it. 

3 Tonal production is 
easier and more reli- 
able than with F Horn 
4 The more brilliant 
Bb Horn tone carries 
better, is more clearly 
heard whether in solo 
or large ensembles 


FOR MORE DETAILED 


f the reasons why 


both indoors and in 
the open. 


5 Not only is it more 
effective musically, the 
Bb Horn is actually fun 
to play—an important 
factor to consider 
when you're dealing 
with young musicians. 


6 Zalzer BD Horns 
ore built from brass of 
special formula and 
temper—very thin, ex- 
tremely resonant—de- 
signed in a compact, 
easily handled model 
that makes playing 
truly a pleasure. 


INFORMATION ON NEW 


SIMPLIFIED FRENCH HORN TEACHING METHODS 


as outlined by leading school publi- 
cations—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


With chese 


methods and the new 


Zalzer Bb French Horn it is possible 
for you to build up—quickly and 


easily—a bert 


er horn section in your 


school band or orchestra. 


U iue FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO., Dept 
| 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y | 


on Simplified 
Zalzer Bb 


Rush me your detailed information 


French Horns 
with a list of horn prices 


Teaching Methods for 
together 
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“Let the mind feed, though the body starve.’’— 
Shakespeare 


TUNING AND TEMPERAMENT. 
By J. Murray Barbour. Michigan State 
College Press, East Lansing. $4. 


OPERA FOR THE PEOPLE. Her- 
bert Graf, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. $5. 

Dr. Graf, the stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
written a minute description of “Opera 
in Production,” a detailed account of 
“American Opera in the Making,” and 
has drawn his “Blueprints for the Fu- 
ture” of opera for the people. 

It is inspirational and informational 
reading, for it deals with many of the 
facts of music history; many individ- 
uals who have had to do with music, 
and presents a plan that may well 
make all American people more music- 
minded. It is good reading for all who 
have any interest in music. HGH. 


Dr. Barbour has edited for publica- 
tion his Ph. D. Dissertation in the 
field of Musicology. It comprises an 
analytical history of Tuning and Tem- 
perament from the known beginning of 
musical instruments to the present 
time. It is a valuable contribution to 
the musicologist, scientific-minded mu- 
sician, and the physicist. It belongs in 
all libraries of institutions, and the 
personal libraries of the musician and 
the scientist. It is a “must” for the 
musicologist and his research protege. 


HGH. 
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of the San Antonio Music Co. Our staff is composed of competent 
music consultants who are eager to help you plan special programs 
or construct specific teaching schedules to overcome particular problems. 
Our service is quick! We have it when you order! 


San Antonio Music +. 


316 West Commerce Street Garfield 1331 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tenth Annual Composers Contests 

A total of $500 in prizes is offered 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in its 10th annual Young Com- 
posers Contests this year. Classifica- 
tions in the contest are three in number. 

A first prize of $250 is offered for a 
work for any combination of three to 
five instruments, of which the piano 
may be one. Class two embraces a work 
for piano and a single wind or string 
instrument, the prize being $150. A 
prize of $100 is offered in the third 
classification, on a work for mixed 
chorus. 

Inquiries should be addressed to any 
State Student Adviser or State Chair- 
man of Young Composers Contests, or 
to the National Federation Headquar- 





ters, 445 W. 23rd Street, New York 
City 11. 
New Chairman Announced 
The National Federation of Music 


Clubs has named Mrs. R. E. Wendland, 
1204 North Third Street, Temple Texas, 
as new chairman of Young Artists 
Auditions. 





Wilson School Series 
The “Enjoyment of Opera” series 
currently being held at the Wilson 
School of Music, Yakima, Washington, 
every Thursday evening at 8 :00 p.m., 
will be continued through January. 
eo — 


FORWARD WITH BANDSMEN ... 


(Continued from page 6) 


tation of certain crescendos ... “from 
a flea to horsefly, not from a flea to 
an elephant.” Most high school students 
use the flea-to-elephant crescendo in- 
discriminately. 

Agogics are more likely to be the 
concern of the conductor, but put a 
piece of music in front of your best 
student and ask him to play it, without 
setting a tempo for him, and it is a 
rare student indeed who will sense the 
proper speed, even when it is marked. 
This is not important, perhaps, while 
he is playing in the band, but to a 
soloist this becomes a matter of great 
concern. 


In conclusion, I believe that our en- 
trance requirements for our bands are 
too low. I am as guilty as the next 
one. If I badly need an alto clarinet 
to fill out my instrumentation, and the 
only one available is a “Stage I player,” 
I will probably accept him with the 
hope that he will pick up the rest as 
he goes along. We ought to keep him 
out until he can meet at least the re- 
quirements of “Stage II.” In the long 
run, we would be doing him a favor. 
For if the peak of his ambition is just 
to get into the band, he will keep 
working as long as that goal eludes 
him. But if we let him in too soon, his 
main ambition is realized, and from 
then on he just “gets by.” 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BACH: Canonic Variations on “Von 
Himmel hoch da Komm’ ich hier”; 
and Chorale and Variations on “O 
Gott, du frommer Gott”. 

Robert Noehren, organ. 
Allegro AL 116. 

BARTOK: Excerpts 
KOSMOS. 

Bela Bartok, piano. 
Columbia ML 4419. 

CHAUSSON: Poeme, Op. 25 

coupled with 


MIKRO- 


from 


SAINT — SAENS: introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28. Zino 
Francescatti, violin, and the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia ML 2194. 

DEBUSSY: Nocturnes—Nuages, Fetes, 
Sirens; Prelude—L’apres-midi d’un 
faune; Clair de lune. 

Leopold Stokowski and his Symphony 


Orchestra with the Robert Shaw 
Chorale of Women’s Voices. 
RCA Victor LM 1154. 

PERGOLESI: Concertinos No. 1 in G, 


No. 3 in A, No. 4 in F minor, and 
No. 5 in E flat. 

Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Angelo Ephrikian. 

Two discs. 

Westminster WL 4001/4002. 

PISTON: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
coupled with 

LOPATNIKOFF: Sonata No. 2, Op. 32. 
Joseph Fuchs, violin, and Artur 
Balsam, piano. 

Decca DL 9541. 

WILLIAM SCHUMAN: Symphony No. 
3. Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. 

Columbia ML 4413. 

SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54. Dinu Lipatti, piano, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. 

Columbia ML 2195. 

SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA: Sibelius, 
Grieg, and Kilpinin. Tii Niemela, 
soprano, with Pentti Koskimies at 
the piano. 

WCFM LP—5. 

VERDI: La Traviata (Opera in 3 acts). 
Albanese, Peerce, Merrill, and others, 
with Chorus and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 





canini. Two discs. 
RCA Victor set LM 6003. 
* 
NGPT .. 
(Continued from page 


there ever a greater need for it? The 
study of music is an education process 
as deeply scientific as the study of 
mathematics; and as profoundly logical. 

“Teachers and artists have a re- 
sponsibility as standard bearers in a 
crumbling world,” she continued. “In 
days ahead, ours will be the task of 
spiritual re-adjustment in a world of 
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tangled emotions.” 
Our Need This Year 

Our greatest need this year is more 
outlets for talent. New York is filled 
with brilliant young people who have 
two or three college degrees, with 
debuts behind them clear-eyed 
people in their twenties, batting their 
heads against the career-problems of 
an over-crowded profession. 

Yet there are towns who need them, 
need their playing, their knowledge, 
their musical vitality. Much has been 
done to open new fields, but it scarcely 





fostered in this country! Orchestras, 
opera companies, chamber groups, com- 
poser-groups, music study clubs, work- 
shops—all are eagerly awaited by peo- 
ple bored by movies, 
fense-effort. 

Now, and twenty from now, 
this country will be blessed by those 
who promote the fine arts and all the 
activities contributing to them. 


television and de- 


years 
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touches the problem, and too much of  Shriner, the baritone, to sing Dr. Falke 
that tends only to make more pro- (in Fledermaus). Here was anothe 
fessionals. fine presence and good voice.’ ’’—Roxy 
Good amateur playing needs to be Grove, Waco, Texas. 
Net 
By THE ABC OF KEYBOARD HARMONY $1.25 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 448) 
THOMAS FIRST YEAR MUSICAL THEORY 1.50 
FIRST YEAR MELODY WRITING 1.50 
1A FEB FIRST YEAR HARMONY 1.75 
FIRST YEAR ANALYSIS 
(Musical Form) 1.50 
FIRST YEAR MUSIC HISTORY 1.75 
FROM PALESTRINA TO GRIEG 1.75 
FIRST YEAR COUNTERPOINT 1.50 
Complete list of text books by Thomas Tapper 
sent on application 
THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., INC. 


120 Boylston St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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by Margaret Wigham 


(Contrapuntal style, Grade 3) 





PIANO TEACHING PIECES 


Catal ) Ne Price 
PIANO AND FORTE WALTZ by Paul Stoye 30-41083 $.30 
(Shading of dynamics, Rhythm, Grade 3) 
TOSS THE BALL by Evelyn L. Massa 1100-40167 
(Staccato and legato playing, Grade 1%) 
O HEAR THOSE EVENING BELLS 30-41064 


AUTUMN FIELDS by Everett Stevens 30-41085 
(Left hand legato melody, Right hand chords, 
Study in graceful playing, Grade 2%) 
GLIMPSE OF CUBA by Olive Dungan 30-41088 30 
(Study in syncopation, Grade 2%) 
DANCE CAPRICE by William A. Wolf 


(Staccato, Octaves, Phrasing, Grade 4) 


Send for the Presser Piano Catalog 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Dept. SMW-1 

















¢ OF SPECIAL INTEREST ¢ 


Composer Will Perform 

Dr. Harold Morris, former San An- 
tonian who now resides in New York 
City, will be soloist in his own piano 
concerto with the Charlestown, West 
Virginia Symphony this month, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received from New 
York. This will be the ninth perform- 
ance of the concerto, which was first 
yerformed by Dr. Morris and the Bos- 
tun Symphony under direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Uther scheduled performances of 
Morris’ works include “Poem for 
Orchestra,” to be played by the Dayton 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and a South- 
western performance of “Dramatic 
Overture” by the Corpus Christi Sym- 
phony. 

RECEIVE DONATIONS 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony recently received a $65 check 
from the Austin Symphony represent- 
ing a dollar contribution from each 
member of the orchestra. This reply 
to an appeal for funds, made during a 
Philarmonic broadcast, was accom- 
panied by a letter from Ezra Rachlin, 
conductor of the Austin Symphony, who 
wrote: 


“We, like all other symphonic organ- 
izations, look forward eagerly to your 
broadcasts, which inspire and help us 
in our efforts to perform the world’s 
great music to the best of our ability.” 

The Austin Symphony also sent out 
letters to other symphony orchestras 
urging their support of the New York 
organization. 


Series of Great Music 

Baylor University’s School of Music 
has recently announced a “Season of 
Great Music” for the coming year. The 
Baylor Symphony, which gave a con- 
cert during November, will present con- 
certs in March and May. The Baylor 
Golden Wave Band will give concerts 
in January, February, April and May. 

The Annual Spring Festival in March 


will have as the main event “King 
David,” Symphonic Psalm by Arthur 
Honegger. 


Special events will include the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet performance in Janu- 
ary; and concerts by the Dallas Sym- 
phony, the Baylor A Cappella Choir, 
and the Baylor Bards. 


Conductors of the concerts will be 
Daniel Sternberg, John Woldt, and 
Donald I. Moore. 
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Conducts Choir 


Dr. J. C. Wray, Head of School of 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Seminary, 
Ft. Worth, conducted Seminary Choir 
in performance of The 
on December 18th. 


Messiah (in 
full) 





CHARLES STONE perfected 200-Voice 
Choir which performed Verdi’s Requiem 
with San Antonio Symphony in 
December. 


Verdi’s Requiem Presented 

The San Antonio Symphony and 
Musical Director, Victor Alessandro, 
presented San Antonio’s first perform- 
ance of the mighty Verdi’s Requiem in 
the city’s sixth subscription concert 
during December. 

The well-known Mass for symphony 
orchestra, four’ soloists, 200 - voice 
chorus, and off-stage trumpet choir, 
was presented as a memorial to the 
orchestra’s founding conductor, Max 
Reiter, who died one year ago. 

Soloists for the Requiem were Frances 


Yeend, Nan Merriman, Louis Roney, 
and Yi-Kwei Sze. 
Charles Stone directed the chorus 


for the Requiem composed of the 200- 
voice Singers’ Society of the Symphony. 
° 





Picturesque Kamp Karankawa, lo- 
cated on the Guadalupe River near 
Kerrville, Texas, will open June 11. 
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MUSICAMP FESTIVAL AT 
KAMP KARANKAWA 


A week-long music festival-camp, not 
in the academic atmosphere of a school, 
but on a true 1,000-acre ranch on which 
Kamp Karankawa is situated in the 
hill country near Kerrville, Texas— 
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that is real news to music students and 
teachers of the Southwest. The direc- 
tor, Franklin Washburn, well known in 
Houston as a violinist, teacher, for a 
long tenure with the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and as founder of 
The Music Guild, Houston’s chamber 
music society, has incorporated the 
special week, to be called The Texas 
Musicamp Festival Week, as a part of 
an all-summer camping program. Dates 
are July 27 to August 2. 

The program will consist of concen- 
trated opportunities to improve music- 
ally through participation in groups of 
Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Piano Work- 
shop, and Baton Twirling. The levels 
of junior high school, senior high school, 
college, and teachers will be served in 
their particular needs. Music students 





ELLIS P. WOOD of Longview (left) 
coaches boys on woodwinds at 
Kamp Karankawa. 


through high school age will enrich 
their background by association with 
other young people of similar interests 
from widely separated localities, and 
the musical experience under a compe- 
tent faculty of outstanding musicians 
will make them more valuable mem- 
bers of their local school music pro- 
grams. Drum majors, majorettes and 
aspirants to such places, will find the 
week a time of extensive development 
in this field. Many beginners at baton 
twirling will find the subject a fasci- 
nating hobby. 

The Piano Workshop, to be conducted 
by a distinguished piano educator to 
be announced shortly, is certain to in- 
clude demonstrations and discussions 
of technic, repertoire, interpretation, 
practice and teaching methods, and 
piano ensemble. The needs of various 
levels will be recognized, including 
special groups for teachers. The band, 
orchestra, and chorus groups will be 
very practical, with opportunities to 
participate in various units. 

The week will culminate in festival 
demonstrations by selected musical 
groups. College music majors will find 
the camp a valuable study in the group 
process. School and private teachers 
will not only enjoy the outing in the 
excellent hill-country climate, but will 
return refreshed with new ideas gleaned 

(Continued on page 27) 
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OUTSTANDING NEW 


PUBLICATIONS FOR FLUTE 


PARTICULARLY INTERESTING 
TO TEACHERS 


Solo flute with piano 


MEDITATION FROM THAIS 


Massenet-Taffanel 
New American Edition of the celebrated 
theme by the original composer and 
arranger. 


Grades 2 & 3 $1.00 
Trio for flutes with score 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
Arthur Brooke 
Easy, brilliant and melodious. All parts 
interesting—the work of a master 
flutist. 
Grade 3 .50 
Tw flute 


SIX DUETS, Op. 75 
(KV156 - Nos. 1-3 only) 
W. A. Mozart 
Concerted flute arrangements of some 
of Mozart's famous sonatas for violin 
and piano. Both parts are interesting. 
Grades 3-5 $1.50 
Note: Foreign edition of Nos. 4-6 are 
available at $2.00. 


Flute 


TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES 
W. Schade 
Truly an outstanding work. Interesting 
in all keys. 
Grade 5 $2.00 
Grades 1 & 2 Easy 
Grades 3 & 4 Medium Difficult 
Grades 5 & 6 Difficult 


Copies of the above publications will be 
sent to qualified teachers and supervisors 
on 30 day approval. 

Note: These are only a few items from our 
catalog of flute music, which is free to 
educators. Write for complete Catalog 
FO-5 today. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


Park 36. Boston. Mas 

















THE FORUM FOR TEACHERS 


Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D., Head, Department of Music 


San Antonio College 





San Antonio, Texas 


Your editors, seeking at all times to enlarge the scope of usefulness of SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, 
are announcing the beginning of THE TEACHERS FORUM for the February issue. It will be directed and 
edited by Dr. Marjorie Walthall, assisted by a Panel of prominent men and women of the southwestern 
associations. All readers are invited to write Dr. Walthall suggesting topics or questions for discussion by 
the Panel Members. Every reader is invited to participate. Type or print your questions, and sign your name 


with address. 


TWO PIANOS: 
ARTISTRY AND TECHNIC 
By Dr. Isabel Scionti 


Duo-piano playing as an art has long 
since passed the stage as a fad. Today, 
it is accepted and eagerly listened to 
by music lovers who never cease to 
marvel at the precision, the extensive 
range of dynamics, the vivid color 
effects obtained from two grand pianos, 
whereby artists are “one heart and one 
soul” and their symbiosis is perfection 
itself. 

The art of the two keyboards repre- 
sents the most exacting of concerted 
assignments; for the tone of the piano- 
forte, unlike that of the orchestral in- 
struments, is instantaneous and the 
ensemble therefore is the most difficult 
to establish and maintain. 

Two-piano music can be described as 
a charming musical conversation be- 
tween two individuals. It requires much 
courting of subtlety and high polish 
of detail, where phrases can be tossed 
back and forth in the collaborative 
scheme of two keyboards. The resources 
of two-piano playing are naturally 
greater than that of solo playing be- 
there are four hands, twenty 
fingers, two minds involved! 

When two performers have reached 


cause 
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Pianist - Teacher 
Dr. Scionti is the guest contributor 
for the newly-established TEACHERS 
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the Scionti 
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Piano Duo, Mme. Scionti 
established herself in this country and 
in Europe as a concert pianist. More 
recently, the fine performances of Dr. 
Scionti’s students have won distinction 
for her in this field. 
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the stage where the problems of a 
perfect artistic ensemble have been 
mastered to the point of becoming sec- 
ond nature, the possibilities for force- 
ful musical expression seem limitless. 
Here imagination is given its full 
chance and justice! 

With the greater resources of pedal 
effects, tone coloring and adjustment 
which two pianos offer; and with a 
greater technical coloring and emo- 
tional range at their command, duo 
pianists are indeed inspired to orches- 
tral heights. Their good ensemble, 
which at a glance may seem easily at- 
tained, is actually realized only after 
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rigorous work and practice. It is a 
composite of many ingredients, care- 
fully blended and seasoned. It is the 
amalgamation of small polished details, 
and the finesse of nuance that lifts 
the ensemble above the level of medi- 
ocrity to a plane of high 
executantship. 


standard 
QUESTIONS ON TECHNIQUE 


(On many occasions, I have been ap- 
proached for advice on some of the prob- 
lems of two-piano playing. I have included 
below the questions most frequently asked 
by semi-professionals and piano teachers, 
together with my answers.—Isabel Scionti.) 


Question: What are the 
to a good ensemble? 


essentials 


Answer: (1) A good outline; (2) a 
balance of tone; (3) flexibility of 
rhythm; (4) an acute ear that can ad- 
just itself to the partner’s perform- 
ance at the slightest deviation; and (5) 
an agreement in interpretation 
with just enough dissension to provide 
a tincture of spice that animates a 
two-piano team. 

I would like to elaborate a little on 
these answers, each of which do not 
seem quite complete in themselves. 

Sometimes the best of 
teams is formed by two contrasting 
personalities. It is possible for two 
players never to dispose of the other, 
for each has an equally important mis- 
sion—yielding not to one another, but 
to the dictation of the music — the 
WHATS, WHYS, HOWS and WHENS 
of the piece being interpreted. 


duo piano 


Paradoxical though it seems, two con- 
trasting players can and MUST BE 
in complete compatibility, and the mu- 
sic “en rapport” in translation and 
interpretation. 

The question of ensemble boils down 
to the problem of starting and finish- 
ing together, and in keeping co-ordina- 
tion in-between. To achieve this tonal 
synchronization, a flexible and ade- 
quate technic must be at the service 
of acute ears, poised minds and that 
plus spiritual make-up, often’ referred 
to as “heart and soul.” 

Question: What are some of the prob- 
lems and procedures that are work- 
able to motivate a youthful combination 
to the level of efficient duo-pianism— 
and do the rewards and benefits jus- 
tify the added effort required? 

Answer: I have experimented suc- 
cessfully with two piano settings in 
teaching students. It must be remem- 
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Dr. Isabel Scionti 


. I have known the thrill of playing 
as duo-piano professional. I have found that 
the two-piano programs appeal to a wide 
listening public because there is the aspect 
of the spectacular 
program material 
through the 


rich 
can be 


and a 
that 
medium of 


variety of 
presented 
two keyboards.” 
bered that before one can start two- 
piano playing, he must have a certain 
degree of advancement in solo playing. 
The student must have a grasp of the 
instrument’s resources of tone produc- 
tion, and a fair command of technic. 


Question: How should a two-piano 
team begin a composition together when 
the composition demands a simultane- 
ous performance? 


Answer: My secret for beginning a 
composition together is that one pian- 
ist should move very slightly while 
keeping his eyes to the keyboard. The 
other member of the team should watch 
his partner’s beginning signal. The 
audience, unable to see a visible signal, 
will marvel and be mystified by the 
precision timing. 

On the other hand, the performers 
should be expertly coached in the tech- 
nic of ending the composition. They 
should be able to hold the last note to 
an infinitesimal degree of unanimity 
in precision timing—withdrawing the 
hands with high fractional identity. 
This will allow the players to display 
artistic qualities of dramatic conclu- 
sion—if the composition so demands. 


Question: Should students memorize 
two-piano settings ? 


Answer: Yes. It is better to memo- 
rize them because they can concentrate 
on musical details more surely without 
worrying about correct notes. They can 
hear better, achieve better balance and 
more sympathetic fusion. 

Question: Is it ever possible to play 
music written as duets (one piano) on 
two pianos? 

Answer: Yes, charming results can 
be had by playing duets “divisi” be- 
cause it allows added freedom, grace, 
and improved pedal effects. 
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Question: Two Piano Music is marked 
Piano I and Piano II. Does this mean 
that Piano I is more important? 

Answer: Such labeling is misleading. 
(We are not discussing concertos where 
the solo piano is supplied the orches- 
tral accompaniment on the _ second 
piano.) If the arrangement is good, 
the pianos are of equal importance, 
and mutual reciprocity is experienced. 

Question: Is there a fair choice of 
material for teaching? 


Answer: I believe the “History of 





the Piano” by Weir is a book which 
should be standard equipment of every 
teacher of piano. Your music dealers 
can supplement this with catalogues 
from which to study this repertoire. 
There is no lack of teachable repertoire 
for students at varying levels of ad- 
vancement who may be interested in 
this inviting field. Teachers will find 
no difficulty in assembling a personal 
index to this exciting category for 
musical children with serious practice 
intentions! 


BRILL 


PROGRAM 


Sicilienne 
Gigue in C 
Fugue in G Minor 


Sonata in D Major 
Allegro con spirito 


The Carnival of the Animals 


Bach-Maie1 
Bach-Ross 
Bach-Scionti 


Mozart 


Il 


Saint-Saens 


Introduction and Royal March of the Lion 


Hens and Cocks 
Mules 

The Elephant 
Aquarium 

The Cuckoo in the 
Fossils 

The Swan 

Finale 


Woods 


INTERMISSION 


Five Waltzes, Opus 39 
Gypsy Song (Carmen) 
Ritual Fire Dance 


IV 


Brahms 
Bizet 
De Falla 





Dr. Isabel Scionti’s idea of a well-balanced recital program for two pianos. 
This program, given last spring in Denton, featured two twelve-year-old pianists, 
Justine Boozman and David Flyr. 
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ALL FOR THE LOVE OF MUSIC 


By Anne Underwood 


(This article was suggested to the writer and SM editors by Mrs. Edward 
Harker, well-known Southwest organist and accompanist, and close friend of the 
late Hertzberg family of San Antonio, Texas.) 


When a man of property wills his most precious possessions to 
be divided by his ancestral family following his death, it is an ordi- 
nary turn of events. But when he wills these possessions to the 
general public and the good of posterity to follow, he is known as 


a philanthropist. 


The late Harry Hertzberg of San 
Antonio was a philanthropist—but not 
in the ordinary way. Long before he 
thought of wills, or of his death, he 
was amassing three collections as fabu- 
lous as posterity may ever hope to see. 
And one of these, his Music Library 
collection—the one dearest to his heart 

was planned and meticulously carried 
out all because of his love for music! 


Ironically, it is not the Hertzberg 
Music Library collection that is the 
most well known. There are hundreds 
of people familiar with the Hertzberg 
book collection and circus collection, 
which fill three large rooms on the 
third floor of the local Carnegie Li- 
brary, who are unaware that the Music 
Library exists. This may be attributed 
to the fact that the Music Library 
collection—although the most remark- 
able of all, so far as musicians are 
concerned—is smaller and less com- 
prehended by the general public than 
the others. Also because, being the 
most cherished of his collections, Harry 
Hertzberg perhaps did not choose to 
put it on general display so much, as 
to make it available to those of dis- 
criminating tastes who were sure to 
appreciate such priceless music treas- 
ures. 

This is not to say Harry Hertzberg 
—business man, attorney, civic worker 
and one-time State senator—did not 
cherish his other collections. In going 
through the scholarly, sedate book col- 
lection at Carnegie, and through the 
contrastingly gay circus collection, one 
is struck by the infinite planning and 
attention to detail carried out in both. 


It has been said, “The real heart of 
a man is reflected in his hobbies.” 


If such is the case, Harry Hertz- 
berg’s heart was full of love for great 
literature and art, for gaiety and music 
—but mostly for music, which by no 
means was confined to his Music Li- 
brary collection. One only has to visit 
the circus collection, become surrounded 
by its color and sparkle, and observe the 
formation and rhythm of the minute 
figures, to be convinced that not only is 
this the most complete collection of its 
kind in the world. . . it is one inspired 
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by the very spirit of music! 

On the day I visited the circus col- 
lection, to refresh my memory with its 
many wonders, I was confronted by 
Mrs. R. P. Mars, special librarian in 
charge, who revealed to me why the 
circus figures, though stationary, give 
one the instant impression of anima- 
tion. 


There are many divisions in the life 
of the circus, she explained, such as 
sanitation, transportation, loading and 
unloading—to name a few. Also art, 
publicity, music and costuming. Harry 
Hertzberg had been aware of this when 
he planned his miniature circus, giving 
as much attention to the tickets, whips 
and handbills as to the other circus 
paraphernalia scaled down to minia- 
ture size, complete with personnel, ani- 
mals, and side shows. ... There is even 
the original coach of Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Thumb. 


As a result of such an extensive 
tableau of miniature reality, at a glance 
one feels the illusion of movement, of 
marching, of music! There is little 
wonder why, as Mrs. Mars pointed 
out, candidates for all kinds of college 
degrees, and many others have sought 
this unique collection and its accom- 
panying reference library as a rich 
field of research—a rare opportunity 
whereby they may fulfill particular 
needs. ’ 


With Harry Hertzberg’s discriminat- 
ing musical tastes in mind, I happened 
to remark that if the miniature band 
before me could strike up a march, I 


hoped it would be the best in music. 


Mrs. Mars’ reply to this remark was 
both informative and surprising ... A 
circus band, she told me, would never 
employ a poor player. It was impera- 
tive that each musician be a skilled 
performer—for his responsibility was 
one of life and death. 

“Actors, trapeze artists, acrobats risk 
their lives on the split-second timing 
of music,” she explained. “Music cues 
in every act. The act does not cue in 
the music, as is generally supposed.” 

The Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
and Bailey Band of which Merle Evans 
is musical director gives 275 cues in 


a single performance. The mathematical 
precision demanded for the playing 
in a circus band makes it an exact 
science as well as an art. 


Each circus has its own Disaster 
March, Mrs. Mars said. In case of fire 
or escape of a dangerous animal or 
some other catastrophe, the band direc- 
tor is alerted. He immediately leads 
the band into the Disaster March which 
signals every man to his post. As a 
general rule, the audience is none the 
wiser—and the show goes on, without 
panic or injury. The need of the Dis- 
aster March is slight today, however, 
since all big-time circuses are equipped 
with modern safeguards. 


I was told that the circus of today 
is the only uncensored form of enter- 
tainment. Also, that our modern U. S. 
Army has modeled its system of load- 
ing and unloading personnel and equip- 
ment and feeding of its soldiers from 
the circus. 


Many of us will associate circus 
music with a sense of the weird be- 
cause of its bizarre tone quality. When 
I mentioned this, Mrs. Mars reminded 
me that the circus band, after all, has 
no sounding board. 


“The circus band is neither outside 
nor inside,” she said. “With only the 
earth beneath and the canvas above, 
the resulting tonal effects are unique. 
If the performance takes place during 
a heavy rain, the tone quality is again 
modified. Wet canvas mutes the drums 
and sharpens the brass, whereas the 
situation in dry weather reverses itself 
to some extent.” 


I was shown a model circus repertoire 
of such sophisticated proportions and 
exactness that I was not a little im- 
pressed! I wanted to write Merle Evans, 
musical director for Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey, and say: “We 
of the Southwest salute you!” My 
pride was pardonable — for Merle 
Evans is a former director of the 
famed Hardin-Simmons Cowboy Band 
of Abilene, Texas. (He is also a former 
contributor to Southwestern Musician; 
his article on training animals ap- 
peared in “Pan Plays His Pipes” two 
years ago.) 


It was apparent to circus folk that, 
during his vivid, colorful life, Harry 
Hertzberg’s interest in the circus and 
circus music was not confined to his 
circus collection. Founder and presi- 
dent of the “Circus Fans of America,” 
a national organization comprised of 
doctors, lawyers, professors, musicians 
and others, Harry enjoyed staging elab- 
orate dinners for circus personnel when- 
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ever the circus came to town. Dr. Cop- 
pini, noted sculptor, member of the 
Circus Fans and a family friend of 
the Hertzbergs, recalls how Harry, al- 
ways the gracious host, helped the 
local Circus Fans erect a tent at the 
railway tracks and bid “bon voyage” 
to each circus troop with a farewell 
tamale feast before it rolled out of 
town. 


It is interesting to speculate on the 
details of Harry Hertzberg’s childhood, 
which was during an era uncompli- 
cated by movies, television and radio, 
when a child’s first introduction to 
music, after the church, oftentimes was 
in the circus. Boys then, as now, loved 
the circus—some to the extent that 
they became a part of it; others, only 
to the extent that they grew up with 
a nostalgic pang whenever they sighted 
the seasonable tents on the outskirts 
of town. With Harry Hertzberg, how- 
ever, the thrill of the circus was re- 
lived again and again in his circus 
collection, which was to be passed on 
with his other collections, following 
his death, for the world to enjoy. 


When one is first told the Hertzberg 
story, he is a little perplexed that a 
man’s hobbies should embrace such 
a wide span of varying cultures, from 
a miniature circus band to a rare Bible 
to an 1899 Verdi Collection. But when 
the early influences in his life are 
made known, there can be no doubt 
that he was destined to love and ap- 
preciate all things pertaining to good 
music. 


The name of Anna Hertzberg is 
synonymous with the word “music” in 
San Antonio—and Anna was Harry’s 
mother. The life-president of the local 
Tuesday Musical Club, as well as its 
founder, Anna was so devoted to music 
and to her club that alternate Tues- 
day afternoon meetings were held in 
her family music room. This precedent 
was followed until a few years prior 
to her death. At that time, members 
of the club, whom she called her “foster 
children,” provided club quarters ad- 
jacent to the Hertzberg property. 


It was not long after her death that 
Harry decided to leave his Music Li- 
brary collection as a memorial to his 
mother. He also confided to friends 
that the Tuesday Musical Club was to 
be in charge of the music library col- 
lection, provided it would be retained 
as a reference rather than circulation 
library. His reason for this was ob- 
vious: the library would be perpetual, 
without danger of being liquidated. 


Eager for the memorial idea to take 
root, Harry did not await the occasion 
of his death—which was to come un- 


expectedly soon. Not long after his 
decision regarding the memorial, 


scarcely a meeting of the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club passed without its members 
receiving a carefully wrapped book 
with his note attached—a reminder of 
his warm interest in the club and its 
many activities for community service. 
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VRAIN 
GENIUS OF MUSIC 

At the bequest of Harry Hertzberg, 
a bronze memorial has been created 
by his close friend, Pompeo Coppini, 
in honor of Hertzberg’s mother, a great 
lover-patron of music. 

Dr. Waldine Tauch assisted Coppini 
in executing the Genuis Of Music which 
is placed on a granite pedestal in front 
of the Anna Hertzberg Memorial in 
srackenridge Park, San Antonio. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of which 
Anna Hertzberg was founder, has given 
Southwestern Musician permission to 
reproduce in miniature this beautiful 
symbol as an insignia in future issues 
of the magazine. 

In Dr. Coppini’s own words, the 
Genius of Music is a little boy who took 
some materials at hand and made a 
pipe. The boy’s face reflects the joy of 
having accomplished something out of 
his own creation. The laurel wreath on 
his head suggests the rewarding as- 
pect for doing our best with what we 
have. 


COA 0000 


Eventually members of the Club, 
with Mrs. Franz Stumpf in charge, 
organized a Anna Hertzberg Library 
board. Mrs. Stumpf was appointed li- 
brarian. Other board members included 
Katherine Harker, in charge of rare 
manuscripts; Barbara Brown, in charge 
of autographed pictures; Helen Saun- 
ders, rare instrument division; Mrs. 





E. P. Arneson, record division; and 
Mrs. A. McCollister, magazine clip- 
pings division. 

The beautiful Anna Hertzberg Me- 


morial Hall which stands today in San 
Antonio’s Brackenridge Park offers a 
library so complete that the music 
lover, music teacher or scholar may find 
either light refreshment or heavier 
repast to fulfill his musicological needs. 
Librarian is Effie de Cuir. 

Dr. Marjorie Walthall, who made 
the library the topic for the club’s 
program this past month, urged a re- 
newed appreciation and utilization of 
the club’s “literary estate.” She made 
a general inventory report of the li- 
brary, which offers more than 575 vol- 
umes—a wealth of material, chosen 
with wisdom and discernment. 

Standard works include several ma- 
jor encyclopedias, biography, orchestra- 
tion, appreciation, and criticism — as 
well as books of a pedagogical nature, 
dealing with applied subjects. 

Among the most prized possessions 
of the library is an eighteenth century 
History of Music by Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney (1789). 

Valued at several thousand dollars 
is the exclusive Verdi Collection of the 
Great Operas in 10 volumes, published 
by the Universal Lyric Society of Lon- 
don in 1899. There are but fifty of 
these complete sets in existence. Sump- 
tuously bound in satin and 
leather, these gigantic volumes are ac- 
companied by duplicates of scenes from 
the great operas—one a large, mounted 
water color, with duplicate scene en- 
graved on satin 
all. 

Another museum piece is the mam- 
moth leather-bound medieval volume 
of more than 500 parchment pages of 
some fifty complete plain chants—all 
Saint’s Melodies—in pneumatic nota- 
tion. 

The catalog of original manuscripts 
in that section of the library is excep- 
tional. The bulk of the compositions 
are by Southwest composers. Members 
of the Tuesday Musical Club have sev- 
eral original manuscripts represented. 
Among these are manuscripts by Mrs. 
Louise D. Fischer, 80-year-old member 
of the Club who regularly enters and 
wins composition contests. 

Contemporary composers of interna- 
tional renown who are represented in 
this section are Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Abram Chasins, Eric Korngold, and 
David Guion, formerly of Ballinger, 
Texas. 

One of the rarest manuscripts, in 
handmade cover, is the first edition of 
the Promethus Overture by Beethoven. 
This was among Harry Hertzberg’s 
most valuable contributions to the 
Music Library. 

Other original manuscripts included 
in this section are “Hills of Home,” by 
Oscar Fox; “The Banks O’Doon,” by 
Deems Taylor—words by Robert Burns; 
and the “Grosse Fugue,” by Beethoven, 
arranged for four hands on one piano 


brocade 


one-hundred scenes in 











PRINCIPLES OF GOOD CHOLR SINGING 


By Lloyd F. Sunderman, Ph.D. 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 


It is surprising, and often a little 
awe-inspiring, to discover how educa- 
tional musically a choir rehearsal can 
be! 

There are actually directors who be- 
lieve that meeting with a group of 
singers, teaching their respective parts, 
getting them to start and stop in uni- 
son, is sufficient. They believe that if 
they produce a coordinated unit with 
a prettily dressed choir and receive 
public approval, then music education 
has been at work! 

Fortunately there are other directors 
who realize a choir rehearsal can be 
a vital educational experience. They 
know it is possible to teach those in 


attendance something about the art of 


singing. 

During the three or four years in 
which a singer is a member of a sec- 
ondary or collegiate chorus, he can 
learn many fundamental vocal tech- 
niques. Among those which can be 
effectively taught during rehearsal are 
conducting, breathing, tone production, 
voice classification, diction, and those 
nicer amenities which characterize in- 
telligent singing and public perform- 
ance, 

Greater interest is maintained when 
the director conducts a dynamic re- 
hearsal. No time should be consumed 
without the accompaniment of an active 
learning process. Singers must be made 
conscious of the time investment which 


they are making in attending rehear- 
sals. Likewise, the conductor must be 
cognizant of his educational obliga- 
tion during the time he is utilizing the 
choristers. 

If both the singers and the conductor 
are conscious of their time investment, 
greater success will attend the re- 
hearsals. If singers feel they are learn- 
ing something about music as well as 
having a_ soul-refreshing experience, 
then they will be challenged by those 
demands that make for great accom- 
plishments. 

A rehearsal period packed with mu- 
sical learning is a challenge to pur- 
poseful achievement. Every meeting of 
the choir should be a learning experi- 
ence. Many choristers are just singers 
who open their mouths; few are taught 
to sing. At succeeding rehearsals much 
of the same negative learning contin- 
ues. 

People must be taught how to sing; 
they must know how to produce results 
and those results must be satsifying 
and vigilantly sought. Choral conduct- 
ing is not just a case of thundering 
out the command to “Sing!” 

Testing and Classifying 

Among the acts preparatory to the 
rehearsal is an accurate and intelligent 
testing and classification of the sing- 
er’s voice. It is a most important con- 
sideration in bringing about good a 
cappella choir results. Voice tryouts 


are imperative. They can be effective 
and yet remain of a simple nature. Not 
so important is the question of what 
vocalize or exercise is employed as is 
the testing and classifying of voices, 
breathing and the vocal attack, and 
diction in choral singing. 

What are some of the more musi- 
cianly considerations in testing voice? 
Among those factors having a high 
priority are: quality, range, breathi- 
ness of tone, intonation, and vocal 
dynamics. The temperament of the 
individual should also be closely ob- 
served. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed analysis of these factors. Basic 
to an understanding of voice classifi- 
cations is the actual method of assign- 
ing parts. 

The sopranos should all be capable 
of singing approximately the range of 
the high or first sopranos. It is a 
good practice to use the lyrical voices 
for the highest part, placing the dra- 
matic and mezzos on the second part. 
Sopranos of very limited range should 
be assigned to the first alto division. 
This procedure will immeasurably aid 
intonation. The sopranos will be able 
to do better interval work in the upper 
reaches of their voices. Voices should 
be designated parts which will best 
aid them in singing tones of good 
quality for long periods of time. Ease 
of tone production is a basic factor in 
securing such an objective. 





MODERN CHOIR OF TSCW WILL PERFORM AT NATS 


CONVENTION 


IN DALLAS FEBRUARY 26th. 


The Modern Choir is one of many Choirs directed by Dr. Wm. E. Jones, head of TSCW Music Department, Denton, to 
receive recognition. Dr. Jones, Dean of Deans in Schools and Departments of Music in Texas, organized the Texas 
Association of Music Schools and served as president four years. Past president of TMTA, Dr. Jones is held in high 
esteem throughout the Southwest as a fine musician and administrator. 
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The altos should be required to sing 
a firm tone on d?. Those of the group 
who are able to sing f (preferably e) 


are called second altos. All short 
ranged sopranos can be assigned to the 
first alto division. A voice will always 
thin out after sustained singing, con- 
sequently these ranges are imperative 
in producing accurate intonation for 
SSAA or SSAATTBB music. 

It must be remembered that as the 
vocal cords’ muscular energy is expend- 
ed in the singing process, the muscular 
tone is vitiated. Continued singing 
with satisfactory pitch is impossible 
until further energy is stored up in 
the muscles about the larynx and in the 
vocal cords themselves. 

The suggested method of assigning 
voices permits the second altos to pro- 
duce tones of good quality without un- 
due forcing. Such a_ technique pre- 
vents overblowing of the tone and a 
false voice quality. False tones result 
from the impediment of natural over- 
tones, which are the inheritance of 
every voice, and deprive the voice of 
its natural beauty. 

The boys’ and men’s voices found in 
singing organizations require a like 
fineness of discrimination. Women 
choral directors are often stumped by 
problems dealing with changing and 
mutated male voices. If the director 
is a high school music teacher, the 


speaking a half truth. Tenors are 
scarce and mature ones are rarely 
found in a secondary school. 

If the director has an abundance of 
alto women singers, he may develop 
some of the exceedingly low alto sing- 
ers for the tenor parts. These altoes 
sing the tenor part an octave lower 
than written (if treble staff is used). 
This technique will help to fill in the 
harmonization. This makeshift arrange- 
ment is not entirely satsifctory, how- 
ever. Though the harmonization of a 
composition is aided, there is a great 
sacrifice of quality, and even impaired 
intonation. 

With the first basses it is good prac- 
tice to use those who can sing a well 
supported e. They should be able to 
produce a firm g. The second or lowest 
bass singer should be able to produce 
an e. The voice of the mature male 
singer will thin out like female voices 
over long periods of sustained singing. 
It is possible to thin out the quality 
and alter the range of a singing voice. 
Notes may be added to the upper range 
of these voices, but it very frequently 
sacrifices the lower part of the sing- 
er’s register. It is most important to 
discern thoroughly just exactly what 
type of quality a given voice has and 
then assign its possessor to a specific 
singing range; one which is conducive 
to the singing tones of good quality. 


OCC OOmet— 


There is no easy formula to follow in building a good choir. But 

Dr. Sunderman, one of the Nation’s leading directors in this 

field, tells how every choir rehearsal can be a “vital educational 
experience.” 
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male section of his group will present 
many elusive problems. These include 
the unchanged and mutating boys’ 
voice and those voices which need spe- 
cial attention during the post-mutation 
transition from adolescence to matu- 
rity. 

In this limited discussion it may 
be sufficient to present a generalized 
treatment of voice selection for the 
male population. The unchanged boy’s 
voice may run the gamut of all classi- 
fications from first soprano through 
second alto. There are the many gradu- 
ations within each of the normally ac- 
cepted four female groups. If the boy 
cannot sing the range prescribed for 
first soprano, he should be assigned to 
the next lower division which permits 
a comfortable vocal delivery. 

These voices should be tested at least 
once a month. No phase of choir di- 
recting pays as great dividends as 
does vigilant attention to the correct- 
ness with which each voice is classified. 
Freedom to sing tones of good quality 
is the keystone in the arch of effec- 
tive choral singing success. 

With changed male voices it is a 
good plan to expect the first tenor 
to sing a free a. The second tenors 
should be able to produce f. The 
person who said: “Society is divided 
into men, women, and tenors,” was not 
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Breathing and Attack 

Thoracic breathing is not effectual 
in producing good respiration for bel 
canto singing. A group of singers rais- 
ing up their shoulders and heaving 
their chests indicates that they have 
not been taught how to breathe cor- 
rectly. Something is certain to be 
wrong with the tone emanating from 
such physical gymnastics. The dia- 
phragm and the lower muscles sur- 
rounding the lower ribs (floating) play 
the chief role in the normal respiration 
of a singer. Watch the infant child of 
but a few hours old breathe. It is a tre- 
mendously convincing experiment as 
to how the correct method functions. 
It is a good lesson on diaphragmatic 
respiration. It is nature’s way. 

It is highly probable that thoracic 
breathing has a deleterious effect upon 
the equilibrium of the larynx. The phy- 
sical concomitant of naturalness in 
breathing is a type of physical freedom 
which gives the singer an opportunity 
to sing easily and naturally. 

This is not to say that the singing 
process does not involve muscular ten- 
sion. Keep in mind that there is some 
flexible tension in all natural muscular 
functions. If a balanced tension-relax- 
ation muscular action exists, there will 
be little likelihood of a collapse of the 
area that is activated. The vocal cords 





need diaphragmatic support, but the 
surrounding muscular areas must be 
flexible. The proper coordination of 
the balanced breath support for the 
vocal cords will materially aid into- 
nation. 

Many choristers, when singing, muni- 
fest such tremendous thoracic or clavic- 
ular action, that one is convinced the 
Purple Heart should be offered to then 
for so injuring their normal respira- 
tion. Quiet diaphragmatic breathing, 
with the breath drawn in simultane 
ously through the nose and the mouth, 
and properly supported by the dia- 
pragm, is certain to induce better ton« 
quality and pitch. 

Any undue physical tension result 
in vocal tension. Any such tension 
aroused by the mind is certain to pro 
duce erratic singing. The old bel canto 
saying that “He who knows how to 
breathe well knows how to sing well,” 
is a particularly axiomatic statement 
in considering what should be done in 
order to produce fine singing tone. 

Inseparably linked with breathing 1 
the attack of the tone. The purpose 
of this discussion is to indicate how to 
produce a singing tone. The art of pro- 
ducing musicianly singing demands con- 
trol by the intelligence over the phy- 
sical act of producing sound. The mind 
can aid the singer in securing a good 
tonal attack. 

The attack or stroke of the glottis is 
given less attention by choral directors 
than probably any other phase of ar- 
tistic choral technique. The fault with 
much tonal attack is not with the in- 
halatory process, but with the expira- 
tion or emission of the breath, Every 
tone regardless of pitch requires en- 
ergization, energized to the extent that 
each tone receives adequate punctua- 
tion, enabling the vocal chords to be 
set into motion. Any passiveness 01 
over energized exhalation will ove 
suffuse the cords with unnecessary 
breath. This is very likely the rea- 
son tor so much false tone produc 
tion. As with trumpet tone, vocal tone 
can be easily overblown. This always 
produces false intonation. 

Successful singing or playing of in 
struments demands of the players a 
steady column of breath. Producing 
well-sustained tones of good quality re- 
quires a sensitive well-proportioned ad- 
justment between the exhalation of 
tone and a correct mental concept of 
just how to attack the tone with suf- 
ficent breath. The thought process 
comes first in tonal attack. We think— 
and then attack. We must think our- 
selves into good tonal attacks. 

Most untrained singers maintain the 
vicious habit of singing with their 
necks instead of with their breath well 
supported by the body. They allow 
their vocal cords to come together or 
become approximated before they re- 
ceive aid for their proper reverbera- 
tion. This produces a click in the 
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NATS STUDENT COMPETITION AWARD 


A student competition comprising students of NATS members 
(and teachers who have made application for NATS membership) will 
be held at the NATS Regional Convention in Dallas, February 25-26, 
meeting with the Music Teachers’ National Association Annual Con- 
vention. Non-members of NATS may file application for membership 
with Lt. Governor of respective state. 

The award for the winner will be $250.00, which is guaranteed 
by Southwestern Musician Magazine. 


The regulations follow: 

1. Students must make application 
through their teachers, who must be a 
NATS member, or an applicant for 
membership. 

2. Each teacher may enter as many 
students as seems practicable. Students 
must be under 26 years of age, and not 
below rank of college freshman. 

3. Students will be required to sing 
three songs: an art song in German, 
French, or Italian; an operatic aria in 
its original language; and one Amer- 
ican art song. 

4. Each student must make applica- 


tion in advance. Registration fee of 
$6.00 must be attached to application. 

». Each student will be required to 
assume responsibilities of all personal 
expenses and hotel reservations. 

6. Each student will provide the ac- 
companist for his or her performance. 

7. The decision of the judges will be 
final. 

8. Contestants must be in Parlor A, 
Adolphus Hotel, at 8:45 A.M., on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952. 

For further information, write Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, Governor of NATS, P. 
O. Pox 282, San Antonio, Texas. 
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ON COVER... 
(Continued from page 4) 


The School of Music offers the 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Science 
in Music Education, Bachelor of Arts 
in Applied Music, and the Master of 
Music Degrees. All students who re- 
ceive these degrees or who take minor 
subjects leading to academic degrees 


are required to participate in one of the 
various ensembles sponsored by the 
School of Music. These organizations 
include two choirs, three bands, the 
University orchestra, and small en- 
sembles in voice and instruments. 

A chapter of the honorary music 
society, Beta Mu Kappa, is also main- 
tained by the School of Music. A size- 
able Music Library provides facilities 





for doing the quality of work outlined 
by the National Association of Schools 


of Music in which Hardin-Simmons 
University holds membership. 


Private and public school music 
teachers, church music directors, organ- 
ists, professional musicians — all are 
products of the Hardin-Simmons School 
of Music, and all receive the same gen- 
eral musical background. A large num- 
ber of non-music majors, moreover, en- 
roll in music classes to take advantage 
of the general cultural background of- 
fered in the School of Music curricu- 
lum. 


A definite aim of the School of Music 
is to maintain close relationships with 
the other departments of the Univer- 
sity. Proof that this aim has hit its 
mark is evident in the fact that al- 
though the percentage of students en- 
rolled in the School of Music is excep- 
tionally high for a university of the 
size of Hardin-Simmons, nearly half 
the students participating in the Uni- 
versity’s musical organizations are not 
music majors. An outgrowth of this 
departmental cooperation is realized in 
the annual students’ production of opera 
and oratorio. 

In summing up the general policy 
at Hardin-Simmons, Dean Young points 
out that all music students are branches 
off the same trunk. “In addition to the 
basic work in theory, music history and 
literature given each person,” he says, 
“there is a marked coordination among 
all departments of the school.” 
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Music In Alabama 


Headlines 
By Esther Rennick 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Alabama Day Program Given 

An outstanding event in musical 
circles this month was the Alabama 
Day Program presented by the Belview 
Music Club. One of Birmingham’s most 
talented performers and composers, 
Beth Ferguson Jenkins, member of the 
faculty of the Birmingham College of 
Music, played a group of her own com- 
positions. Ruth Scott Parker, voice 
teacher and director of the Birming- 
ham Women’s chorus, sang two of her 
compositions. A history of music in 
Alabama, its growth from earliest be- 
ginnings in the music clubs, was given, 
and a talk on the European Musical 
Festivals completed the program. 

i — 


A special night meeting of the 
Birmingham Music Association featured 
Eleanor Abercrombie, soprano, Emils 
Maurinch, baritone, and Winfield Craw- 
ford, speaker. Mrs. Abercrombie is a 
member of the faculty of the Birming- 
ham College of Music and chairman of 
second district of the Alabama Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. She sang “Ave 
Maria”—Konigin, Max Bruch, and Con- 
fialo Jilguerillo “Las Graciosas,” 
Abradoea. Mr. Maurinch sang _ two 
Schubert numbers, “Linden Baum,” and 
“Forelle.” The accompanists were Mrs. 
Robert Kirby and Mrs. Wilmer Good- 
man. Mr. Crawford, member of the 
Howard College Music faculty, talked 
on “The Color Pallette of Music.” 

University of Alabama News 

The University of Alabama is enjoy- 
ing an outstanding season of events 
which include Sylvia Zaremba, pianist, 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and Mary 
Davenport, contralto. The Birmingham 
Symphony is booked to play in the 
Foster Auditorium at the University, 
as is Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritone, with 
his wife as accompanist. 

Chamber Society Concert 

The Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented its first concert of the season 
in November. The program was played 
by Herbert Levinson, concert master 
of the Birmingham Symphony Or- 
chestra; Lee Ousley, Mildred McClel- 
lan; Dan Chazanoff, Conrad Crocker; 
Lois Grees Seals; Elizabeth Gussen; 
Dennis Larson; Lew Conrad; and Dick 
Williams. 


Nell Rankin, a Montgomery, Alabama 
girl, made her debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera Thanksgiving night. Miss 
Rankin and her sister, Ruth, taught 
swimming at Huntingdon College to 
pay for their music lessons. Later, they 
studied in Birmingham with Madame 
Loraine, then went to New York to 
work with Coenraad Vos. She sang the 
Amneris role in “Aida.” 

so — 


Charlanne Music Club Dedicated 
The Charlanne Music Club, which has 
as its motto, “Music for Shut-ins,” was 
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dedicated recently by Mrs. Burr Nabors, 
president of the Birmingham Music 
Club. A certificate of membership in 
the National Association was presented 
to the club by Mrs. Nabors. 

Following the dedication, scenes from 
Faust were sung by Mrs. Eleanor Aber- 
crombie in costume, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robert Kirby. A study period was 
directed by Miss Francis Cotton, with 
Martha Carter and Mary Ann Brown 
leading in discussions of instruments 
of the symphony orchestra. 
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FOR THE LOVE... 


by Harold Bauer. 

Of particular interest to local music 
lovers is the manuscript of “On the 
San Antonio River” by the late John 
M. Steinfeldt; and the original $1,000 
prize manuscript, written for the offi- 
cial Air Corps song, entitled “What 
Do You Think of the Air Corps?” by 
Robert Crawford. 

It is hoped by Mrs. Garrett Tucker, 
president of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
and by other members of the club, that 
the 19th and 20th century manuscript 
department will be increased from time 
to time. Also, the original releases of 
phonograph records—which make this 
phase of the library a collector’s corner 
in itself. 

The “Hall of Fame” is a reminder 
of the musical greats who, on transient 
guest appearances have felt the serious 
endeavors that motivate the Tuesday 
Musical Club, and so have left a mes- 
sage or a signature to adorn the en- 
trance foyer to the recital hall. 

These and others who have visited 
the Memorial Hall, and are acquainted 
with all of Harry Hertzberg’s collec- 
tions, invariably marvel at the spirit 
of a man so consumed with determina- 
tion that he sacrificed years of valu- 
able time, money and study to accumu- 
late great storehouses of knowledge 
for the enjoyment of others. 

I was told while visiting the Anna 
Hertzberg Memorial Hall not long ago 
that Harry Hertzberg, before his death, 
had given to the Tuesday Musical Club 
his mother’s valuable jewels which were 
to start a fund for an organ to be 
placed in the Hall. The organ, I was 
told, would be a final tribute to the 
mcther who had taught her son to ap- 
preciate great music. 

Yet in recalling the wealth of ma- 
terial left by Harry Hertzberg, I was 
reminded it would not actually be the 
final tribute. ...A student musician, 
a composer, a beginning teacher, in- 
spired by some special thing in the 
Hertzberg collection might, because of 
such an experience, reach new happi- 
ness and success that may have seemed 
unattainable to him before. 

This, then, would certainly be the 
crowning achievement. . .. For what 
could be a more perfect fulfillment 
of Harry Hertzberg’s love for music 
than genius unfolding in the soul of 
a young composer! 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSUCIATIUN 


Byrdis Danfelser, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Robert Page, Portales, New Mexico 

Charlemaud Curtis, 5703 Princess Jeanne, Albuquerque 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 2734 Meadowview Road, Albuquerque 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS GIVE 
UNUSUAL SERIES 


Well known artist teachers of the 
University of New Mexico, Professors 
Kurt Frederick, violinist, and George 
Robert, pianist, are presenting a series 
of five programs during this school 
year. The series features Beethoven’s 
ten Violin Sonatas and modern music 
for the piano. 


The first concert, given in October 
on the University campus, was played 
for an audience of 300 persons in a hall 
designed for only half that number. All 
other concerts are being held in an 
auditorium which will accommodate an 
audience of 600 persons. 


Two concerts have been given since 
the October program, and a fourth will 
be presented Sunday, February 3, This 
concert will feature Beethoven‘s Sonata 
for Violin and Piano in E Flat Major; 
Berg’s Sonata for Piano, Op. 1; twelve 
Short Piano Pieces by Ernst Krenek, 
and Sonata for Violin and Piano in C 
Minor, by Beethoven. The final concert 
of the series will be given March 9. 


Kurt Frederick, former conductor of 
the University Chorus and Orchestra, 
has just returned to the New Mexico 
University campus from a sabbatical 
leave, having studied a year at Roch- 
ester University. He was granted a 
M.M. degree there, and simultaneously 
gained a year’s work on his Ph.D. 


George Robert recently has returned 


from a second tour with the First 
Piano Quartet which covered fifteen 
months. 

The programs in the series are 


classed as chamber music. The pieces 
are not “showy,” but intimate music 
literature of the highest order. The 
violin sonatas are of the rarely-per- 
formed type, and give equal importance 
to violin and piano, The piano numbers 
feature compositions of the 20th cen- 
tury and were selected because of por- 
traying particular trends and styles. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 2734 Meadowview 
Road, Albuquerque, is the new re- 
porter for NMMTA, to contribute news 


to Southwestern Musician. 


The DANFELSER SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, of Albuquerque, is sponsoring 
Dr. Leo Podolsky in a Piano Clinic for 
Students and Teachers March 3-4, 1952. 
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George Robert, pianist, (left) and Kurt Frederick, violinist, glance over music 
prior to one of their concerts in the series of five programs featuring Beethoven's 
ten Violin Sonatas and modern music for the piano. 


Important Meeting Scheduled 


President Byrdis Danfelser has called 
a general executive meeting of the 
New Mexico Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for January 13 at the Danfelser 
School. Reports will be given by the 
committees on Constitution, Ethics, 
Membership, Legislation, Standards, 
and the National Convention. 

Further reports will be made by 
special committees on Piano, Strings, 
Vocal, Pipe Organ and Band Instru- 
ments. 

Following the business meeting, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Danfelser will be hosts 
at a buffet supper for the group. 


Eastern New Mexico U. 
Has Full Season 


A choir of one-hundred voices, com- 
posed of Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity students, faculty, townspeople and 
high school students, presented the 
Christmas section of “The Messiah” in 
Portales during December. For the first 


time in the history of the University, 
its students took part as soloists. These 
were Jean Rogers and Della Ruth 
Frear, sopranos; Ellen Jane Poch and 
Nadine Fraze, contraltos; Roy Gillman, 
bass; and Walter Johnson, tenor. Di- 
rected by Robert Page, choral director 
of the University, the group was ac- 
companied by two pianos, organ, and 
wind ensemble. 


Dr. Paul T. McNutt, formerly dean 
of the School of Music at Northwestern 
Missouri State College, is director of 
the Eastern New Mexico University 
School of Music. He replaced Maurice 
Stookey, who is with the University 
of Iowa this year. Dr. MeNutt is de- 
veloping an outstanding graduate pro- 
gram, complete with well - balanced 
undergraduate curriculum. 

An exceptionally fine musical organi- 
zation of the University is the Madri- 
gal Singers which presented a pro- 
gram for the New Mexico Education 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Oklahoma Musie Teachers Association 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma 


W. F. Deusinger, Aiva, Oklahoma 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 


“We need continually to create. 

In OMTA we are creating out of the 
past, we are living in the present, and 
we are working for the future.” 

So stated Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, 
state OMTA president, in a luncheon 
address at the November Northwest 
District Oklahoma Music Teachers As- 
sociation Convention, which was well 
attended, despite bad weather, at Alva. 
The luncheon climaxed several inter- 
esting morning sessions which included 
music examinations for students and 
a business session at which Mrs. Julia 
B. Hunt, district president, presided. 

Highlight of the morning program 
was an address by Paul Shultz of the 
Arkansas Polytechnic College music 
faculty, Russelville, Arkansas. Shultz 
is also a well-known pianist and choral 
director. 

In addition to Mrs. Monfort’s ad- 
dress, an outstanding program of music 
was presented at the luncheon. A string 
trio from the Alva Junior High School 
included Toni Monfort, violin; Eva 
Lou Kinzie, cello; and Karen Eden, 
piano. Miss Mary Maude Moore, high 
school vocal music director, presented 
two vocal selections, accompanied at 
the piano by Mrs. Sybil Fox. 

The afternion schedule of the Con- 
vention included an informative discus- 
sion by J. L. Reed, local piano tuner 
and technician, a concert, and a recital 
presented by students of district music 
teachers who are members of OMTA. 

A high point of the Convention was 
the concert presented by Joseph Mau- 


rer, talented young pianist studying 





PIANO WORKSHOP 
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this year at Tulsa University. The 
small but attentive audience was held 
spellbound by his piano wizardry. 

Certificates were awarded to seven 
students who played in the recital and 
took the music examinations. Those 
who performed were Annette Cobb and 
Gail Cobb, Okeene, piano; Sharon Lan- 
caster, Alva, piano; Mary Jane Gerber, 
Cherokee, voice; Jerilyn Paul, Alva, 
piano; Freddy Neat, Alva, piano; and 
Toni Monfort, Alva, violin. 

All visiting guests and OMTA mem- 
bers were guests at a reception in the 
home of Mrs. Monfort following the 
concert. 


ALVA BRANCH GIVES 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT 

The Alva Branch of Northwest 
trict of OMTA sponsored the famed 
65-male Glee Club of Oklahoma 
A and M at a second annual Christmas 
Candlelight concert in Alva during De- 
cember. The Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of L. N. Perkins, conductor, pre- 
sented a variety of beautiful and ap- 
propriate numbers. 

The Alva Branch of OMTA 
one of its aims by sponsoring a Christ- 
mas concert free each year for the en- 
joyment of the people of Northwest 
Oklahoma. 
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voice 
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MUSKOGEE AREA BRANCH 
HOLDS ORGANIZATIONAL MEET 
Music teachers of Sallisaw, Stilwell, 
Tahlequah, Okmulgee, Checotah, Eu- 
faula and Muskogee attended an or- 


ganizational meeting of the Muskogee 
Area Branch of the Northeast District 
of OMTA in the home of Mrs. Ray T. 


AT MUSKOGEE 
Dr. Leo Podolsky of Chicago (shown upper right, back row) 
three-day Piano Workshop and Clinic at studio of Mrs. Ray T. 


conducted 
Shoe (upper 


in Muskogee during November. 


President 


Editor 


Shoe, branch vice-president, in No- 
vember. 
Mrs. G. C. Shepherd of Wagoner 


was elected to serve the Muskogee area 
Letters 


as secretary. from the state 
and district presidents were read and 
new rules announced governing audi 


tion of pupils for 
Concert to be 
Convention in Tulsa in 
3ertha Miller of 
district president. 


the all-state Student 
presented at the State 
March. My 

Sapulpa is northeast 
Wagone 


music teachers 


invited the 


branch area to meet with them for the 


next session scheduled for Jan. 27. Mrs. 
A. L. Moss and Mrs. Shepherd will 
serve as hostesses. At that meeting a 


program featuring 


different 


one pupil of 


will be 


four 


teachers presented. 


PODOLSKY AT 
Dr. Leo 


MUSKOGEE 


Podolsky of Chicago 


con 
ducted a three-day Piano Workshop 
and Clinic at Muskogee during Novem- 
ber, in the studio of Mrs. Ray T. Shoe. 
Other teachers serving in the Clinic 
were Mrs. George Jenkins, Muskogee: 
Mrs. A. L. Moss, Wagoner; Mrs. Jay 
3asolo, McAlester; Mrs. Eva Burns, 


Eufaula; 
Missouri. 
that Dr. 
ter classes in 


and Mrs. Lee Marsh, Joplin, 
This makes the third 
Podolsky has conducted 
Muskogee. 
Vice-President of the Sherwood Musi 
School in Chicago, Dr. 
for three consecutive 
the Summe1 
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PIANO FESTIVAL AT TAHLEQUAH 

A Piano Festival, presented annually 
by the music department of Northeast- 
ern State held this year 
November 29, according to Irene Holt- 
zinger, piano instructor of the College. 

Guest critic for 
was Verna 
preparatory 


College, was 
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head of the 
department of the Kansas 
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Texas NMiusie Teachers 


FINE ARTS FESTIVAL HELD 


Seven concerts, a drama and an art 
exhibition drew a large audience during 
the University of Texas’ Tenth Annual 
Fine Arts Festival Week which was 
held in November. A television demon- 
stration and two radio dramas, pre- 
sented by the University’s Radio House, 
were also high points of interest during 
the Festival. 


Dean E. William Doty of the College 
of Fine Arts announced that this year’s 
festival was dedicated to Mrs. I. D. 
Fairchild of Lufkin. Mrs. Fairchild 
was a member of the University’s 
Board of Regents when the Music 
Building was built and the College of 
Fine Arts was founded, Mrs. Fairchild 
was honored during the Festival at a 
dinner, given by Chancellor and Mrs. 
James P. Hart. A _ reception in her 
honor, given by the fine arts faculty, 
followed the evening’s concert by the 
University String Quartet. 


Webster Aitken,. pianist, and Fer- 
nando Germani, organist, were the 
guest artists for the Festival. Aitken 


is a former University faculty member 
who now directs the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology piano department; and 
Germani is an Italian virtuoso who 
was the University’s Festival guest two 
years ago. 


Two outstanding concerts during the 
week were presented by the Britt Cello 
Ensemble; and the University Singers 
and University Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Alexander von Kreisler. 


DAVID FOLTZ CONDUCTS 
TEXAS WESLEYAN CLINIC 

The Sixth Annual Choral Clinic, held 
recently by Texas Wesleyan College 
and conducted by David Foltz, of the 
University of Nebraska music staff, 
offered a two-day series of interesting 
discussions and a luncheon for choral 
directors. 

The clinic was climaxed by a concert 
of massed choruses, comprising the 
local chorus of Amon Carter-Riverside 
High School, directed by Miss Edith 
Winston; the Arlington Heights High 
School Chorus, directed by Mrs. Mary 
White; the Diamond Hill High School 
Chorus, directed by Kenneth Pitts; the 
Handley High Chorus, directed by Miss 
Mary Barton Lucas; the North Side 
High, directed by Mrs. Ruth Dakan; 
the Paschal High Chorus, directed by 
Miss Lois Ruth Mitchell; the Poly- 
technic High School Chorus, directed by 
Mrs. Peggy Pittman Wright; the Tech- 
nical High Chorus, directed by Alfred 
Riley; and the Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege Chorus, directed by Thomas C. 
Hardie. 
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Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 
University of Texas, Austin 


WORLD PREMIERE OF PLAY 
GIVEN AT T.C.U. 
By E. Clyde Whitlock 


For the world premiere of a play by 
Joel Turner and Roland von Weber 
based on the Greek legend of Phaedra, 
recently staged by the Department of 
Speech-Drama-Radio of Texas Chris- 
tian University under the direction of 
Dr. Walther Volbach, incidental music 
of strongly atmospheric impact was 
composed by Andy Patterson, gradu- 
ate student in composition and theory. 

Six numbers were included in the 
score. The composer achieved an effect 
of antiquity without undue invocation 
of model idioms, mainly through un- 
usual instrumental combinations. The 
ominous sounds of an off-stage mob 
were represented by muted strings, 
percussion and a humming men’s 
chorus. 

The music was played by the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Dr. Ralph Guenther, and 
used from recordings in the perform- 


ance which was given in the Little 
Theater in the Fine Arts Building, 
where space is not available for an 


orchestra. 
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FORMER MET SINGER 
PRESENTS STUDENTS 
William Hargrave, formerly with the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and 
now voice instructor in Fort Worth, 
recently presented several of his stu- 
dents in recital at Anna Shelton Hall. 
Performers were Mary Trout, Fannie 
Pitzer Moore, Louise Roper Unfried, 
Louise Britt Carvey, Kathleen Douglas, 
Doris Gibbs, Mrs. William Charbon- 
neau, Bernice Whitmore and Mary Jane 
Overman. Accompanist was Mr. O. C. 
Harper. 


SAN ANTONIO MUSIC TEACHERS HAVE CLINIC 





Association 


PREPARATIONS BEING MADE 
FOR NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Latest news from the Dallas Music 
Teachers Association office reveals 
much activity leading up to the open- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association Convention to be held in 
Dallas February 24-28. 

The program schedule is “filled to 
the brim,” according to Virginia France, 
Dallas MTA president. All meeting 
rooms at both hotels, Adolphus and 
Baker, have been scheduled for the 
forums. All banquet rooms, parlors, 
and special name rooms have been re- 
served for MTNA and affiliated organ- 
izations, including the Southwest Divi- 
sion of the National Association of the 
Teachers of Singing, of which Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, San Antonio, is Gover- 
nor. 

The Special Luncheons are set for 
all four days of the Convention, with 
the All-Convention Banquet scheduled 
for Wednesday evening, February 27. 

The Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion will meet in general session on 
Tuesday, following a luncheon in Pea- 
cock Terrace at the Baker Hotel... . 
This is to be on the Tuesday desig- 
nated as “Texas Day.” The Piano 
Class Teachers of the Independent Dal- 
las Schools have been requested by the 
Hospitality Committee to sponsor this 
luncheon. 

Registration has begun for the 
MTNA Convention and it is recom- 
mended that those who plan to attend 
write for a hotel reservation in Dallas 
immediately. 


—— @ — 
OTHELLO GIVEN AT NTSC 
Outstanding performance of _ the 
opera, “Othello,” was given recently 


by students of the North Texas State 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Piano Clinic sponsored by the San Antonio Music Teachers Association 
and Conducted by Dr. Leo Podolsky (seated at piano) during November was 
well attended by both local music teachers and those from out of town. Clinic 
was held in studios of Mrs. Tekla Staffel (standing in back row, second from left.) 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Miss Evelyn Bowden, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Dean Kenneth Osborne, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Mrs. C. J. Giroir, now going out of 
office as president of ASMTA, reports 
the most successfully-administered Con- 
vention that the Association has experi- 
enced, due to the effective perform- 
ances of the various committees, and 
to the various people who accepted 
places on the program. In this report 
is included the commendation of the 
Piano Concert played by Joan Holley 
of Florida State University. 

Through the previous announcements 
by SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, the 
matter of affiliation with MTNA was 
given full discussion at the Annual 
Business Meeting. All questions per- 
taining to this procedure were satis- 
factorily answered by Dr. Barrett Stout, 
Vice-President of MTNA, who officially 
attended the convention for giving 
clarification to any problems not hither- 
stood understood. As a result, the As- 


sociation voted unanimously for full 
affiliation. 
Mrs. Giroir also reported that the 


services rendered by SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN to the individual and 
to the association, as a whole, were 
highly commended and that the rela- 
tionship established in 1950 for using 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN as the 
official magazine had proven both 
profitable to the association, and in- 
spirational to the individual member. 


Miss Evelyn Bowden, professor of 
music in Ouachita College of Arkadel- 
phia, was formally installed as the 
new president succeeding Mrs. Giroir. 
Miss Bowden has established herself 
as outstanding both in teaching and 
in administration, during the years she 
has served in the Arkadelphia college. 
Since she will have many facilities 
made available through the college’s 
office of public relations, she can be 
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NATIONAL 
PRINTING WEEK 
JANUARY 13-19 


During this week the Printing 
Trades will have many civic 
functions — Public Displays, Plant 
Visitations, Radio-Newspaper- 
Television features, Banquets and 
Good Will. 


—SHARE OUR WEEK WITH US— 
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President 


Editor 
expected to lead ASMTA in a highly 
progressive program of expansion. 

The vote of confidence, always ex- 
tended to outgoing presidents, is par- 
ticularly heart-warming in the case of 
Mrs. Giroir. Few associational presi- 
dents are held in higher personal es- 
teem by the membership, and few 
have made as fine contributions to the 
association as is the case with Mrs. 
Giroir. 





A Texan Moves To Arkansas 
Herrold Headley, who for several 
years taught voice and directed the 
Choirs of Texas Wesleyan College of 
Ft. Worth, has assumed a similar posi- 
tion at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 


BOX 8156 PORTLAND /7, 








PRINCIPLES OF GOOD... 


throat. Any phrase beginning with an 
“ah” preceding the consonant or vowel 
is incorrect. 

Tone begins with the breath passing 
between the vocal cords and on through 
the throat. The “ah” is the result of 
neck singing. Instead of singing with 


the neck, the singer sings with his 
diaphragm. The voice literally fioats 
on the breath. The vowels “e” and “o” 


will likewise encourage such ill-advised 
method of beginning the singing tone. 
It must be remembered that vibrations 
are produced at the cords, they in turn 
pass into the resonating : 
the mouth and pharynx and 
resonance which in turn becomes the 
tone we hear. Only vibrations are pro- 
duced in the throat. 
that a person sings with the body 
(breath) and not with the throaz. 
The opposite of this vice (which we 


champers of 


become 


Again we repeat 


have conveniently called neck-singinug) 
is that result which induced the over- 
suffused tonal attack which is charac- 
terized by an over-aspired “h’’. If the 


singer sings the phrase “Open the 
gates,” it should not be delivered with 
a strong glottal click, nor should he 
start the tone from the neck down- 
ward. The phrase will actually and 
clearly sound as “Hopen the gates.” 
Instead, the singing process begins 


with a properly balanced breath stroke 
against the vocal cords (stroke of the 
glottis) with both body and diaphrag- 


matic support. 
Diction in Singing 
A song without words is just ex 
actly that and no more. Thousands of 
vocal students know practically noth 
ing about the physiology of the voice. 
Other thousands thwart their vocal 
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On June 23, 1952 
THE ASPEN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Aspen, Colorado 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains 


will open a ten-week session under the direction of Victor Babin 
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| “Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 

| ‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 

And then I'll play most merrily.” 

| —Estelle F. Smith 

| FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


“Happy New Year to Everyone!"’--Pan 


OAD OUUMnm"s 


RECORDINGS BY WALTER HENDL 
Issued by the Young People’s Record Club 


The Little Brass Band 
Concerto for Toys and Orchestra 


Neighbors’ Band 
When I Grow Up 


(Six Songs with Orchestra) 
Composed by Walter Hendl 


The Story of Stravinsky 
The Story of Copland 
The Ugly Duckling 


By Hendl-Stravinsky 
By Hendl-Copland 
By Prokofief 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR PIANO? 


We become so eager to make music, 
and are so occupied with the tones we 
hear and the notes we see, I somtimes 
wonder if boys and girls think much 
about the fine materials that go into 
the building of a piano. 

We might treat our piano more 
kindly if we stop to think how much 
time and effort has gone into assem- 
bling the material for just the keys, 
alone! There are 52 keys that come 
from one kind of storehouse (ivory) 
and 36 keys that come from another 
(ebony wood). We shall discuss the 
more slippery black keys another time. 

The ivory on our pianos makes us 


tooth conscious and zoo conscious, too! 

for it comes from the long, sturdy 
tusks of the elephant. Piano makers 
tell us that the elephants of Africa 
have finer tusks than the elephants of 
Asia for this extra-special use. The 
walrus and hippopotamus yield some 
ivory, but the elephant is the piano 
makers partner! 

Fortunately, most game hunters are 
sportsmen enough to spare the life of 
the elephants that have the fine 
grained, soft-toned tusks for the ivory 
hunters who must procure this expen- 
sive product for the piano makers of 
the world. 


Marching Men 











by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway \| 


San Antonio, Texas 


ABOUT BOYS AND GIRLS 


An ivory expedition begins only aft- 
er days of planning and preparation, 
to determine where the best elephant 
herds are located and to equip the 
large army of natives and men with 
food and weapons necessary for such 
a dangerous undertaking. When every- 
thing is ready, the expedition begins 

the hunters set out through the 
dark and difficult jungle with their 
native guides, with weapons primed 
and ready for the kill. 


Sometimes it takes days to locate 
a productive herd, for it is said the 
wild elephants have an uncanny sense 
of premonition that the hunt is to take 
place—and so, take to their heels, hid- 
ing in places almost inaccessible even 
for the natives! The elephant does not 
give up his ivory without a great bat- 
tle, which often results in both ani- 
mals and men being killed! 


When at last the hunt is over, the 
great white tusks are brought back 
on the shoulders of the natives. Then 
the tusks are culled, lashed together 
and hauled to the nearest available 
cargo ship, and shipped to different 
countries of the world. 

The tusks received in America are 
first stored in great warehouse centers, 
to be taken out when the factories 
need a new supply to cut and shape 
into piano keys. 

Our good piano makers could substi- 
tute another kind of ivory for the piano 
—but they know that others de- 
pend on piano keys made of the most 
durable ivory—that of the wild ele- 
phant’s tusk! So when they order 
keys made from the factory, for the 
piano that is soon to grace somebody’s 
music room, they make sure that it is 
the genuine elephant dentine they re- 
ceive. 
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PADEREWSKI'S PIANO 
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Last month, PAN introduced MR. 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, music editor of 
the Fort Worth Star Telegram, who 
is writing a series of articles on the 
SYMPHONY FAMILY for PAN 
READERS. This month, MR. WHIT- 
LOCK has written about... 
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THE OBOE 


Perhaps it will help you identify the 
oboe to recall it is the instrument of 
the orchestra whose nasal tone makes 
you think of the snake charmer in 
oriental lands, with the swaying, erect 
body of the deadly cobra before him. 

But the oboe is really one of the 
most appealing and most beautiful 
tonally of the orchestra family. It is 
also one of the oldest, since in the 
early days of the orchestra, it held the 
place of importance now taken by the 
violins, 

The oboe came into use about 1675. 
In those days, its tone was so harsh 
that an English writer, describing a 
concert which honored Queen Eliza- 
bert, referred to the “looud muzik” of 
the oboe. Another writer said that its 
tone got to be “more than the English 
could stand indoors.” It was in France 
and Belgium that the oboe became the 
beautiful instrument it is today, and 
the players from those countries still 
are considered the best. 

The oboe has a double reed. Imagine 
a soda straw mashed so that the end 
looks like two parentheses so close to- 
gether you hardly can see the opening 
between them. This reed is so sensitive 
and so tender that you will see the 
oboe players holding it in their mouths 
when they are not playing, to keep it 
flexible and responsive. The oboe is 
one of the most difficult of all instru- 
ments to play, and there is a saying 
among orchestra players (it really 
isn’t so) that oboe players are always 
a little eccentric. They say you don’t 
“have to be crazy” to play an oboe 
but that it helps. 

It can play from B-flat, below Mid- 
dle C, to E above the treble staff. Solo 
players can go even higher. You will 
remember I told you last month that 
the flute players require frequent 
places to get their breath. The oboe 
player’s problem is just the opposite! 
He uses so little breath, there must 
be frequent places for him to get rid 
of breath. 

There are some fine oboe themes in 
orchestra music. Probably those you 
know best are found right at the be- 
ginning of the first movement and 
second movement of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony.” There is another 
fine instance in the main theme of the 
second movement of Tschaikovsky’s 
“Fourth Symphony.” 

The oboe has a sober big brother, 
the English Horn, which is neither 
“English” nor a “horn,” but really an 
alto oboe, which sounds a fifth lower 
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MARY KATHERINE BETZ 
in beautiful ballet dance, “The Swan.” 
Mary is student of Jerry Gray of 
San Antonio. 


than it reads. (I will tell you later 
about these “transposing” instru- 
ments.) Its tone is deep and warm and 
dark. 

A fine example of music for the Eng- 
lish Horn is the theme of the slow 
movement of Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony.” Another is the folk-like 
solo at the beginning of the middle 
movement of the Franck Symphony. A 
strikingly beautiful example is the 
shepherd’s tune off-stage at the begin- 
ning of the third act of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

Our next acquaintance in the or- 
chestra family will be with the clari- 
net, 








DEAR PAN: 

Josie Corning’s suggestion in the 
November Southwestern Musician, 
that we should have a music camp in 
the Southwest where boys and girls 
could study music in the summer and 
enjoy other recreation, is very timely. 
The fact is, there is such a camp. 

Last summer, Kamp Karankawa, lo 
cated fifty miles northwest of San An 
tonio at Center Point, near Kerrville, 
was converted into a music camp. Just 
as Josie suggested, the camp has op 
portunities to study any instrument, 
to play in ensembles, band, orchestra, 
sing in the chorus, learn baton twirl 
ing—and, in addition, to ride horses, 
swim in the Guadalupe River, take 
archery, riflery, arts and crafts, ten- 
nis, drama, and other subjects. There 
you can meet many other young people 
who share your interests. You can 
study with the best of teachers in in- 
spirational surroundings! 

Cordially yours, 

Franklin Washburn, Director 
KAMP KARANKAWA 

1842 Richmond Ave., 
Houston 6, Texas 


DOAWW00000000000000000 0000000801 
Question Boxer 


Question: “Sometimes I go over my 
pieces, aS many as ten times each. 
But my mother complains I have not 
practiced.” G. D., Louisville, Ken 
tucky. 

Answer: I would judge by your let 
ter that you have not been putting 


your best intentions into your practice. 
Careless repetition is not practice but 
“scribbling” on the keys. We learn to 
do by doing a thing CORRECTLY. It 
is never a good idea to just “go 
through” a piece. Why not examine 
your music carefully, taking out cer- 
tain passages as technical developers 
and improvising on them? I believe 
you and your mother will soon see a 
difference in your playing! 









OBOE PLAYERS IN SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 


Left to right, Leland Lincoln, Norma Lincoln, and Richard D. Blair 











Musicamp At Kamp Karenkawa Answers Need 
FOR SUMMER OUTDOOR MUSIC CENTER 


Music 
daily 


as an integral part of one’s 
life plan, becoming established 
in early years, nurtured in a sympa- 
thetic environment filled with fun and 
all-around development opportunities- 
that is the place the Musicamp at Kamp 
Karankawa is filling in the lives of a 
fortunate group of young people who 
attend. Although the announcement of 
the Texas Musicamp Festival Week, to 
be held at Kamp Karankawa beginning 
July 27, is big news, as it puts the 
opportunity within reach of many with 
limited means, the basic purpose of the 
camp is unfolded in the longer terms 
of three weeks, six weeks, or more. 


Here a limited number of carefully 
selected boys and girls, from ages seven 
through eighteen, are a part of a highly 
individualized development procedure 
that has as its objective the creation 
of better citizens. That the means em- 
ployed—a flexible, youth-centered pro- 
gram, highlighting individual accom- 
ylishment in music as an optional fea- 
ture—is approved by the youths them- 
selves is testified to by the successful 
vesponse of the campers and the many 
unsolicited letters of thanks that come 
to the directors from parents and 
campers. 
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Pictured at left is Wilson T. Betts 
of Cleburne giving outdoor lesson to 
student at Kamp Karankawa. 


The program of the regular terms, 
contrasted with the group approach 
of the Festival Week, is centered upon 
individual attention in music and tra- 
ditional camping activities, all of the 
camper’s choice. In music there are pri- 
vate lessons on all instruments and 
voice, band, orchestra, chorus, baton 
twirling, and two-piano ensemble. 
Other activities, including Riding, 
Swimming, Archery, Riflery, Arts and 
Crafts, and Drama, provide channels 
of superior accomplishment and enjoy- 
ment, made possible by a high coun- 
selor ratio. 


A further feature of the program is 
a creative— or special—projects day. 
One day each week is taken from the 
schedule for small groups to plan and 
carry out chosen projects on their own 
initiative. Under counselor guidance, 
there may be a constructive project 
for all-camp use by this cabin group, 
a hike for some particular purpose, 
such as nature study, camp craft, fish- 
ing, cooking, or exploration by others. 
Creative Project Day is a high point 
in the week, allowing the young people 
an outlet for their creative urges, 
bringing such results as self-reliance, 
initiative, and the satisfaction of a 
new experience. 


In 1950, to the fine twelve-year rec- 
ord of Kamp Karankawa there was 
added a successful experiment with a 
musical unit of boys and girls. Frank- 
lin Washburn taught strings, Mrs. 
Washburn and Albino Torres of Hous- 
ton, piano, and E. B. Cannan, director 


of the excellent Conroe band, band 
instruments. The program achieved 
such outstanding results that Mr. 


Washburn undertook the entire direc- 
tion of the camp in 1951, coordinating 
the music program with other phases 
with one philosophy in mind. 


Others were added to the faculty: 
Ellis P. Wood of the Longview High 
School Band, teaching woodwinds; Wil- 
son T. Betts of the Cleburne Schools, 
brass instruments; Bruce Dougherty 
of Dallas’ Hockaday School, voice and 
chorus; Mrs. Thelma Lindsey of Hous- 
ton and Mrs. Clifton C. Wilhite of 
Dallas, piano; Philip Hewett of Ft. 
Worth, percussion; Mariana Knight of 
Kingsville, baton twirling. J. E. “Gene” 
Stuchbery of the famous Pasadena 
High School Band was listed as a guest 
conductor. This summer there will be 
more additions to the faculty, including 
Chester H. Malins, bandmaster of Cor- 
pus Christi’s Ray High School. 


Teachers of former campers of Kamp 
Karankawa have disclosed that genu- 
ine enthusiasm for music has become 
deeper and more consistent in music 
students who attended the camp. This 
justifies the camp’s approach in private 
coaching, that of reinforcing the regu- 
lar teacher’s previous work, of inspir- 
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“Piano Duet” at Kamp Karankawa 


ing, developing desirable practice hab- 
its, and of supplementing the student’s 
winter study in such an attractive way 
that interest in music will be stimu- 
lated and that its importance in daily 
living will become a confirmed concept. 

Mothers who wish to help defray 
their children’s expense at camp may 
become associated with Kamp Karan- 
kawa as representatives in their com- 
munities. Besides being a means of 
advantages for their children, it is also 
an interesting work, a valuable service 
to the community’s young people. 
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MUSICAMP FESTIVAL ... 


(Continued from page 11) 


from both the formal program and 
from discussion with other teachers. 

The exceptionally low cost of the 
Festival Week will permit many music 
students to attend who have not here- 
tofore been able to afford this type of 
camp. It also makes possible the award- 
ing of scholarships to outstanding stu- 
cents by parents organizations, schools, 
teachers, or business firms. A saving 
is made by registering before March 1. 

Kamp Karankawa is located near 
Center Point, Texas, ten miles east of 
Kerrville, which is fifty miles north- 
west of San Antonio. For the Festival 
week, the facilities of Kamp Karan- 
kawa will be augmented by adjoining 
Camp Christian. Girls will be housed 
in the modern cabins of Kamp Karan- 
kawa, boys in equal accommodiations 
of Camp Christian. Daytime will find 
both campuses teeming with activity, 
each group being a cross-section of the 
personnel. 

Besides the inspiring musical work 
in which each camper participates, 
there is a recreational program, includ- 
ing swimming in the beautiful Guada- 
lupe River, horseback riding in the 
rugged hills, sports, social events, 
campfires, special concerts. 

An illustrated brochure and list of 
the faculty is available for the asking 
from the director, Franklin Washburn, 
1842 Richmond Avenue, Houston 6, 
Texas. 
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Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
The Chicago International Trade Fair Executive Vice President in charge is 
will be held March 22-April 6 at the Col. John N. Gage. 
Navy Pier. Headquarters will be at the 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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College’s School of Music at De snton, A 
‘ast, an excellent chorus, beauti- 
effects 


strong ¢ 


ful costuming and lighting 
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were combined to bring the show to 
near-professional standards. 

The role of Othello was taken by 
Thomas Harllee, and Desdemona, 
Othello’s wife, by Lucille Mendenhall. 


Iago, Othello’s aide, was played by 
Edgar Stone; Cassio, by Richard 
Moore; Roderigo, by Ken Davis and 
Walter Wolfram; Lodovico, by James 


Ramsey; Montano, by Gene Branscome; 
and Emilia, lago’s wife, by Lois Bruce. 

Mary McCormick, director of the 
Opera Workshop, produced the show. 
George E. Morey was conductor. 

Several concerts this season have 
also been given by NTSC’s School of 
Music. Recent concerts have included 
several numbers by the College Sym- 
phony and the Acappella Choir; a 
Student Recital Series; and a first con- 
cert of the Faculty Chamber Music 
Series, 

_ * 


PRINCIPLES OF GOOD... 


(Continued from page 23) 
progress by refusing to recognize the 
importance of good diction in produc- 
ing good tone and artistic singing; 
while still others know or at least 
demonstrate an appalling ignorance of 
pronunciation or enunciation or both. 
The choral director who thoroughly 
understands the potential effectiveness 
of good diction and knows how to 
teach it has achieved a powerful ally 
for good tone production. Vocalizes are 
important but more important are the 
words. For they and they alone con- 
tain the germ of good singing tone. 
Many vocal teachers are tone con- 
scious but fail to understand the im- 
portance of the vowel, consonant, and 
diphthong in the word that eventually 
becomes the sole medium for convey- 
ing an intelligent message via a tone. 
Among the consonants the voiceless 
or non-voiced group includes k, p, t, 
f, ch, and s. The voiced group has b, 
d, v, z, 1, g, w, r, m, and n for empha- 
sis in diction. The latter 
contribute much to the 


group can 
legato of a 


vocal line of tone. Naturally such 
smoothness of tonal delivery would 
materially aid intonation. 

Rarely do you observe choral direc- 
tors emphasizing the importance of 
the consonant in the delivery of the 
phrase line, tone quality, dramatic in- 
tensity, as components of a total mu- 
sical effect. So many directors have 
had just a few voice lessons during 
which time the vowels and tone pro- 
duction were stressed at the expense 
of intelligent diction. 

The consonants are responsible for 
the train of intelligent dictional sounds 
connecting words into phrases and 
thereby constructing thought groups 
for listening. Sing the voiced conso- 
nants, but be sure ‘to use the non- 
voiced group properly. After each sus- 
tained vowel in a word, the non-voiced 
consonant, which finishes or gives in- 
telligibility to the word, must be de- 
livered with a dramatic hesitancy for 
its completion before going to the 
next syllable word. 

Another phase of this problem is 
the emphasis needed to be given to 
the pronunciation of  polysyllabic 
words. Rarely do we hear correct pro- 
nunciation based upon true musical 
understanding. 

Too often, choral singing is just a 
getting together sing with but a negli- 
ble amount of time devoted to a study 
of the voice, musical form, and dra- 
matic purpose of music and text. What 
a joy and inspiration to the singer 
when it is, instead, an intense musical 
and intellectual study! 


se — 
OMTA... 
(Continued from page 21) 

City Music Conservatory. Miss Brack- 
inreed also presented a piano concert. 

Included in the Festival program was 
a fine arts program by college students, 
a piano ensemble of twelve pianos, a 
criticism period for visiting teachers, 
who represented the surrounding area, 
and a color movie. 








GUY MAIER shown with group of Texas Wesleyan students, who attended 
Maier Piano Workshop recently, and members of Texas Wesleyan College 
faculty, Ft. Worth. Workshop was sponsored by Texas Wesleyan College and 
Donald W. Bellah, Chairman, Division of Fine Arts. 
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WHEN YOU LISTEN TO... 


(Continued from page 4) 


the earth in lieu of a pulpit and rang 
bells to summon people to hear their 
sermons. Perhaps few who attend 
church today realize that many a train 
bell has been donated to churches. 


The bells have been used as subject 
for great music and literature. Famil- 
iar to us all are the bells of Moscow 
in Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp 
minor; and the 1812 Overture of 
Tschaikowsky work of nationalistic 
utterance. Longfellow put the Bells of 
Strausberg in the “Golden Legend.” 


Because of her bells, England is 
known as the “Ringing Isle.” One of 
her most famous bells is that at St. 
Paul’s which weighs 11,000 pounds. 
Back in King Alfred’s day, there were 
curfew bells at eight o’clock. When the 
curfew bell rang, people put out their 
lights and went to bed. 


The curfew bell was made into a 
law by William the Conqueror. But 
King James I was more interested in 
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the artistry of the bell than in its 
ability to order people to bed. During 
nis reign, there were public bell ring- 
ing contests. 


Today, the celebrated Great Tom of 
Oxford, which hangs in the tower of 
Christ Church, strikes 101 times every 
evening at nine o’clock. The Big Ben 
of Westminster has a harsh metallic 
tone, a result of flaws from recasting. 


In the Middle Ages, each city had 
its Tower of Pride in which hung a 
bell that was a symbol of power. The 
bell summoned soldiers to arms and 
Christians to worship. The teutonic 
Knights of the Age of Chivalry took 
oaths on the bells and christened them 
with first names! The bell Tower of 
the Middle Ages, incidentally, has been 
the modern architect’s model for the 
American skyscraper. 


Charles Lamb once said, “The music 
bordering nearest to Heaven is that of 
the Bells.” The tone of the bell is 
rarely pure, however. A more refined 
sound is realized in the chimes and 
carillons which are a complicated ver- 
sion of the bell. 


A carillon can play two-part music. 
It is tuned acromatically to the tem- 
pered scale and rung by means of keys 
struck by hand. Chimes are different 
from carillons and can reproduce only 
simple tunes, though they are com- 
posed of from five to fifteen bells. 
Chimes were played in England as 
early as 1456. 


The Low Countries are famous for 
their carillons. Belgium is the home of 
the best Carillions and Carillonneurs 
and teachers. Antwerp, Amsterdam 
and Melchin, in particular, are the cen- 
ters of this art. Among the largest 
carillons in the United States are 
those at Riverside Church in New York 
and at the Rockefeller Memorial Chap- 
el at the University of Chicago. 


Symphony bells, members of the 
percussion instrument family, play an 
important role in music. The tones of 
chimes and bells have made many a 
symphony orchestra or opera perform- 
ance more impressive. Perhaps no pas- 
sage in music has ever been designed 
more intricately or more beautifully 
for Cathedral Chimes than Stokowski’s 
orchestral setting of Debussy’s “The 
Engulfed Cathedral” and Resphigi’s 
Symphonic Tone Poem, “The Pines of 
Rome.” 


The sound of the bell is among the 
most provocative of all sounds—its 
meaning, the most versatile. All 
through history, bells reflect the times, 
the tastes, the joys and sorrows, the 
follies and achievements of mankind. 
Bells have been a part of man’s culture 
for 5,000 years. Much of their history 
has been lost in the fog of antiquity. 
But their spirit moves onward... . a 
full-throated challenge to man, calling 
him to seek all the good things in life 
now, and in the years ahead. 





INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENT CLINIC 

A series of individual instrument 
clinics for junior high school musicians 
in San Antonio were held during No- 
vember and December by local sym- 
phony players serving as special music 
teachers in the city public school sys- 
tem. In issuing an invitation to students 
to attend the clinics, G. Lewis Doll, 
music director, stated that all students 
in grades seven through nine were wel- 
come to attend regardless of 
proficiency. 

Film strips were included at the 
clinics and fundamentals demonstrated. 
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music 
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ae 


Association in Albuquerque during the 
Association’s annual convention which 
was held last October. The group was 
highly commended by Joe Steiner, 
executive secretary of the Association, 
who stated that the Madrigal Singers 
was a “truly outstanding” musical or- 
ganization. 

Ten students comprise this ensemble. 
They are under the direction of Robert 
Page, who is an instructor of 
well as choral director at the 
sity. 
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Univer- 
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TIME VERSUS RHYTHM . 


less developed. He should walk his 


quarter note, skip to eighth notes, 
(Continued from page 7) step and bend the knee to half notes 
we must admit Rhythm consumes a while he is learning to hear, to see 


large part of the musical picture. This 
being true, it is reasonable to assert 
that the study of Rhythm should be 


included in the teaching progr 
pecially for beginning 
it? 


is 


Why is the fine or perfect r 


sense so rarely encountered 


supposedly well-trained music student? 
We find the young artist student ‘way 
ability 


out in front in technical 


“get over the keys.” But wher 


feeling for continuity, progression and 


flow of the musical phrase? 
Rhythm is physical 
The’ beginning student 
with the problems of hearing, 


a 


1S 


counting and playing all at the same 
time! The feeling for pitch or duration 


students. 


experience! 
confronted 


and to play them. When he becomes 
fluent in these fundamental body move- 
ments, he should “act out” or physically 
experience a measure, and eventually 
a phrase in music. 

Instead of the foregoing procedure, 
music is approached from the technical 
side, dryly and intellectually, without 
the vital preliminary of physical ex- 
perience. Notes and measures are ex- 
plained and arrived at arithmetically. 
Even the most perfect technic will be 
dull, miss the goal and utterly fail to 
convey the spirit of the music if this 
spirit is not alive in the student. Lack 
of feeling for movement can be cured 
by awakening a feeling for it by cor- 
relating music with movement. The 
educational unfoldment is a complete 
expression only when the student can 


‘am, es- 


But 


hythmic 
in our 


to 
e is the 


seeing, 





When the student can express the 
body movements rhythmically, he 
should coordinate the movements with 
Time, while the metronome clicks off 
the never changing Rhythm, through 
one, two, three, and finally four meas- 
ures. In this, the metric accent is in- 
troduced and will take precedence, but 
as soon as he is able to express the 
body movements through a phrase or 
four measures with a degree of flu- 
ency, grace and feeling for continuity, 
the musical or climatic accent should 
be introduced in order that his move- 
ment will comply with the laws of 
Rhythm and give meaningful emphasis 


on the intended, important tone of the 
phrase. 
The next step is performing the 


body movements rhythmically in Time 
at various Tempos, followed by tap- 
ping the Time with the feet and clap- 
ping the Rhythm; then reverse and 


; ; erform the body movements and clap 
or the muscular sensation for the writ- feel, move, hear, see, read, play and P ’ : 
ten notes is seldom presented, much write the music. (Continued on page 32) 
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TIME VERSUS RHYTHM ... 
(Continued from page 30) 

the Time. Older students learn to tap 
the right hand or Melody; tap the left 
hand or Accompaniment, then put the 
two hands together. Groups of stu- 
dents working together may be divided; 
half represent the Accompaniment and 
perform the body movement, and the 
other half represent the Melody and 
perform the body movement. This may 
also be exemplified beautifully in a 
two part invention, a mazurka or any 
other music form. When featured on 
a piano recital it is sure fire and will 
lift the recital out of the dull and me- 
diocre classification. 

Thus, when the student can re-create 
a phrase, a period or a movement 
through physical expression, moving, 
clapping or speaking the Rhythm, he 
will approach the piece he is going 
to study with his mind first, rather 
than his fingers. Before starting a 
piece, he will look it over, observe its 
character, try to find its meaning, 
define its Tempo, its structure and 
phrasing. He will then have a clear, 
mental picture of the work before he 
undertakes to play it. 

True, technical problems between 
the music and the hand and the corre- 
lation of the two with the keyboard 
will appear. Mistakes will be made, 
but since a true conception of the piece 
has been established, mistakes will be 
recognized and corrected readily and 
before they become fixed habits. 

The possibilities of the Rhythm Band 
Instruments are limitless if used artis- 
tically and creatively. They are almost 
indispensable for the very small be- 
ginning student. When added to the 
voice and body movement, they offer 
a wide range of interest for improvi- 
sation and conducting. 

Rhythm must be re-created from 
within! Metronome and counting are 
aids in keeping Time. Figuring the 
note values and the subdivisions out 
arithmetically is a discipline which all 
students should encounter. They all 
help us, check up on us, but they will 
not give us a SENSE of Rhythm! 

I would be less than honest if I left 
the impression with my readers that 
my teaching program has always in- 
cluded a definite and thorough ap- 
proach to the study of Rhythm! It 
has not! But, fortunately, I have al- 
ways been of an inquiring mind and 
more than once I have found myself 
“taking off the old ideas and putting 
on the new.” 

Such was the case in the teaching 
of Rhythm. Immediately I “changed 
horses in the middle of the stream” 
and right-about-faced, I beheld the 
“promised land,” the “dawning of a 
new day” for Music, the Student and 
myself. So, in closing, I would like to 
say: “Go, thou, do likewise,” particu- 
larly if you are having or have had 
difficulties with Rhythm. Start now 
and give Rhythm Study the same im- 
portance that it has in the performance 
of Music! 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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W. F. L. DRUMS CABLE PIANOS 


and 
MUSIC, Inc. 


4039 E. Belknap 
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A statement by a young contemporary artist about his 
Reynolds Contempora Trumpet. 


“My Reynolds Contempora Trumpet, with its beautiful 
ultra-modern design, is a miracle of tonal control, freedom 
of response, power, lightning versatility, and precisioned 
intonation.” 


Tommy Hohstadt 


Tommy Hohstadt started playing Cornet when 
he was three years old. 


At eight, he won the first division rating in 
the Junior High School Section at the Tri-State 
Festival. 


At nine, he was featured soloist with Phillips 
University Band at the Tri-State Festival in 
Enid, Oklahoma. 





At fourteen, he appeared with the Long Beach | 
Municipal Band at Long Beach, California. Tommy Hohstadt 


Tommy won over 300 contestants who tried out for the Horace Heidt 
show in Tulsa. He made his first broadcast for the Horace Heidt show 
at Omaha, Nebraska and became a regular member of the troup for 
seven months. 


His performance of the “Flight of the Bumble Bee’ gained for him a 
permanent place as a member of the Triple Tonguing Trumpeteers. 


Tommy returned from the Heidt organization to complete his high school 
work. 


He attended Interlochen on a scholarship last summer as well as this 
summer, where he had first chair in Band and Orchestra. 


We predict a brilliant musical career for this young artist. 


F.A.REYNOLDS CO.,INC. 








2845 PROSPECT AVE. CLEVELAND 15,OHIO. 
DIVISION OF SCHERL & ROTH, INC. 














AS ESSENTIAL <€ 
AS THE INSTRUMENT 


BELWIN 


NOTE SPELLERS 


present a systematized series of lessons 
to be used in supplementing any Band 
Orchestra, or Private Instrumenta 


method. They provide a means fo 
giving each student re) thorougl 


r 


4 
J 


knowledge and understanding of the 
problems encountered in reading bar¢ 
or orchestra music, and at the same 
time save valuable time for the teacher 


Schaum Note Speller— 
Book | (70c 


Schaum Note Speller— 
Book I! (70c 


Violin Note Speller 


by Edward Janowsky 


Viola Note Speller 


by Edward Janowsky 


Cello Note Speller 


by Edward Janowsky 


"String Bass Note Speller 


by Edward Janowsky 


Flute and Piccolo Note Speller 


by Fred Webe 
Oboe Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 
Clarinet Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 
Bassoon Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 


Saxophone Note Speller 
by Fred Webe 


Cornet and Trumpet Note 
Speller (Baritone T.C.) 


by Fred Webe 
French Horn Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 
Eb Alto Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 
Trombone Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 
Baritone (B.C.) Note Speller 

by Fred Webe 
Tuba (Eb and BBb) 

Note Speller 
by Fred Webs 


Piano Accordion Note Speller 
by Earl Hazell« 


Spanish Guitar Note Speller 
by Elliot Sweetlan 
Each 75c 
If marked * 60c each 


BELWIN, INC. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
Long Island, N. Y 
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KAMP KARANKAWA 


High in the stimulating Kerrville hill climate 


announces 


An event of unprecedented importance 
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OG \ ~— et -_ E — 
e BAND cre wee che ry 
© ORCHESTRA Swimming in the Guadalupe River—Buddy check 
e CHORUS 
©@ PIANO WORKSHOP—Students’ & Teachers’ levels 
©@ BATON TWIRLING—Beginners to advanced KAMP KARANKAWA also offers 
® RECREATION 







WHO: Music Students — Junior High, Senior High longer camping terms to a limited number 
College Music Majors : 
Teechers of well-recommended young people, ages 
WHERE: The rustic setting of a real 1,000-acre ranch on which KAMP 7-18, with emphasis on all-around develop- 





hAMP hARANHAWA 


KARANKAWA is located—on the beautiful Guadalupe River 
at Center Point, Texas (10 miles east of Kerrville) Plus the 
facilities of adjoining Camp Christian 


oh SRE 


Indian ceremonies 













ment. Included are Riding, Swimming, Arch- 
ery, Riflery, Arts & Crafts, Tennis, Drama, 
Campcraft, Music (private lessons, all in- 
struments & voice, ensembles, band, orches- 
tra, chorus, baton twirling). Sessions of 
three weeks, six weeks, or more—up to ten 
weeks. Carefully chosen staff — Superior 


faculty — Individual attention. Write for 


complete information. 





For illustrated brochure and periodical educational mailings, write 


Franklin Washburn, 
Director 


Office: 1842 Richmond Avenue, Houston 6, Texas 


Swimming ® 


Campfires © Picnics © Movies ® 


Sports © Social Events © Outdoor Life ©® Concerts ® Contacts 





